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“LOOK ON THIS PICTURE AND ON THAT.” 
(A TRUE STORY.) 


BY MRS. E, E, HORNIBROOK, 


An officer of the army, he was good and strong to see, 

With the courage of a lion he had met the enemy, 

Facing the foe in battle, in its forefront he had stood, 

And the story of his valor was writ in lines of blood ; 

For in his heart he held it that to serve his country well 

He must vindicate her honor ’mid a storm of shot and shell. 


But war ae past this Christian man most gladly sheathed his 
sword; 

Another weapon took in hand, ’twas God’s own holy Word; 

He went through towns and villages glad tidings to proclaim 

Of pardon to the sinner who believes in Jesus’ name; 

He yearned for souls most fervently, his Master’s law fulfilling, 

For, truth to tell, he never found a real joy in killing. 


One night when he was preaching he laid aside his book, 

A friend withdrew it quietly and out a pencil took, 

On the fly-leaf sketched the preacher with a smile upon his face, 
As bending down, entreating, with offers of God’s grace, 

On the other sketched the soldier with drawn sword in his hand, 
His foot advanced, his visage set, with gesture of command. 


The gospel preacher went his way, high thoughts his mind engage, 

But in his room alone that night he saw the pictured page, 

And he exclaimed, ““O Prince of Peace! which truly is my mis- 
sion — 

To kill, or show the way of life, holding Divine commission ? 

To tell the story of thy love, which willeth men to save, 

Or hurry them without a thought through suffering to a grave ? 


“ To spread good tidings of great joy, which heralded Thy birth, 
Of peace and gladness unto all the dwellers upon earth, 

Then buckle on my armor in this Gospel dispensation, 

Prepared to fight with all my might the battles of the nation, 
And dare to say the Bible and the sword can well agree, 

And the soldier-preacher’s duties are in blest harmony? 


“ As different men of different stamp, I have been each in turn, 

But now a better, nobler path, Lord, I would humbly learn; 

Let my life be Thine — Thine only — to take as Thou didst give, 

It is not mine to throw away, ’tis mine to bid men live ; 

Let the hand that grasps my Bible be pure from stain of blood, 

And my _ be steadfast in the thought that it has strife with- 
stood.” 


He laid down his commission in the army of the State, 

But in the ranks of Christ the King to-day is truly great; 

In his heart there is no turmoil or din of earthly strife, 

But the sweet calm which crowns alone a consecrated life, 
And many bless the man of peace who guides them in the way 
Of doing good for Him who came to save and not to slay. 


AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL. 
BY SIR EDMUND HORNBY. 


The wise determination of the Governments of Eng- 
land and the United States of America to submit the long 
pending dispute relative to the Seal Fisheries in the 
Behring Seas to Arbitration, suggests the possibility of 
determining all international questions, of sufficient im- 
portance, by some impartial tribunal of a similar charac- 
ter. Of course it will be said that nations will not, 
except perhaps in very exceptional cases, give up their 
right to determine for themselves, and by force of arms, 
if necessary, the question of their rights and wrongs — 
that human nature must change before such an ideal 
state of perfection can be hoped for, in which people, 
Sovereigns and Governments will submit to the dictation 
of any human tribunal, however perfect its constitution, 
or whatever guarantees it might offer for an impartial 
decision — and that, if even they could be persuaded to 
forego the arbitrament of war, or the luxury of testing by 
brute strength their infallibility, there would be, and could 
be, no power behind the tribunal to enforce its decrees. 
In answer to this latter argument it may be said there is 
absolutely no power behind the Arbitration Tribunal, 
constituted only the other day by the good sense of the 
English and United States Governments, to enforce upon 
either party to the Convention submission to its decrees. 
Yet no one in the whole civilized world would be bold 
enough to doubt that the decree will be accepted and 
obeyed, or to hint even that the agreement has not been 
entered into in perfect good faith, and will be fully car- 
ried out. The question submitted also is one which so 
nearly touches the patriotic sensibilities of both nations, 
and is itself so difficult of decision, that if anything can 
justify an appeal to arms, it would, since it involves a 
point of jurisdiction never yet raised, still less deter- 
mined; a point which, from the United States point of 
view, touches its sovereignty almost as much as an 
infringement of its territory, to say nothing of alleged 
acquiescence and long user; and from the point of view 
of England, an interference with its right, hitherto 
unquestioned, of free user for all legitimate purposes, of 
the high seas. 

If the real and primary causes of the chief wars that 
have from time to time devastated Europe and thrown 
back civilization and development, are investigated, it 
will be found that, apart from those of purely dynastic 
interest, they have, with but few unimportant exceptions, 
originated in the vanity and greed of rulers — the desire 
for extension of territory — jealousy of influence exer- 
cised by powerful States over minor States — personal 
pique on the part of diplomatic agents — fancied insults 
or more or less unfounded suspicions —the irritating 
comments of irresponsible writers in the public press — 
abuse of the right of asylum by political refugees, or from 
the necessity which Sovereigns, absolute as well as con- 
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stitutional, have felt, to divert by war the attention of 
their subjects from matters of internal reform. Few, if 
any, have arisen from differences on tariff, or commercial 
questions ; yet these often involve matters of the gravest 
import to the most vital interests of nations. No doubt 
in the past many causes would have rendered the settle- 
ment of such diffevences by any form of Arbitration diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. Now, however, education and a 
better knowledge by the people of the position in which 
rulers and Governments stand towards those they rule or 
govern, has to a great extent prevented, and will in the 
future to a still greater extent, prevent these arbitrary 
and ill-conditioned causes culminating in war. ‘The sac- 
rifices and sufferings endured by the people, the vast 
expense incurred by each belligerent, crippling their 
respective countries four generations, has, particularly of 
late years, been brought home to the people in a way for- 
eign to all past experience. Sovereigns and Ministers 
have been made to feel in their own persons the full 
weight of the popular displeasure, and the knowledge 
thus acquired, and the experience thus gained by both 
peoples and rulers, must tend to diminish the most fre- 
quent and unjustifiable causes of war. 


There is, however, another and perhaps more potent 
reason why wars should not be rashly undertaken, and 
therefore will not be so undertaken. No belligerent can 
now ever forecast the issue of a war. Victory no longer 
rests as a certainty with the stronger. The weaker has 
now positive chances in its favor. It may, it is true, lose 
at the outset a battle, or see a portion of its territory in 
the occupation of its enemy; but then steps in a Combi- 
nation — not necessarily an armed force — but one ready 
to arm, and with crushing power to overthrow and to 
humiliate. 

Curiously enough, this Combination is seldom a force 
moved by pity or inspired by jealousy or righteous indig- 
nation, but one moved simply by a determination — for 
which it would be puzzled to offer any reason but an 
untrue or a sentimental one—that the struggle shall 
stop, that the shedding of blood shall cease, and territory 
acquired be evacuated. The farce of a Congress may be 
gone through, but each belligerent knows the moment 
hostilities are thus forcibly suspended, that the last thing 
to be taken into consideration will probably be the Cause 
of the quarrel or the Rights of the parties. Thus, arbit- 
rament by war is not long likely to be a favored method, 
even with the Masters of Legions, of solving a difficulty, 
vindicating a right or avenging a wrong. ‘There is always 


_ the unseen possible Combination in the background, pos- 


sessed of an irresistible capacity for frustrating the best 
laid plan, and of changing certainty into uncertainty, and 
this at the cost of a few sheets of dispatch paper. 

This possibility, or probability, would in itself, then, 
seem to be a suflicient deterrent to the undertaking of 
costly wars; but unfortunately it is not, and precisely 
because it is only a possibility, or a probability. It is 
chance, and chance is a prime factor which nations and 
rulers, as well as individuals, love to discount. 

This ‘‘ chance” justifies also in the sight of rulers the 
maintenance of huge standing armies, which necessitates 
ever-increasing taxation and drains the lhfe-blood of 
nations by withdrawing from industry—the only true 
source of wealth and culture—the youth and vigor of a 
country. To maintain the discipline of an armed force 
it is necessary to employ its energy somehow, or, at 


least, to keep prominently before it, the chance of its 
employment becoming necessary. Hence the imminency 
of war becomes a necessity, disturbing every social, 
intellectual, and industrial occupation, which, reacting on 
‘* capital,” causes it to shrink from assisting any species 
of enterprise, from which it cannot withdraw itself at a 
moment’s notice. 


Moreover, there are dangers in large standing armies, 
and especially in those maintained by ‘* Conscription,” 
which Sovereigns, Rulers and Governments must take 
note of. In these times they are a standing menace to all 
government — a nation of citizens accustomed to disci- 
pline, the use of arms, and alive to the advantages of con- 
certed and combined action — constitute a force in times 
of popular excitement, especially on questions affecting 
the masses, such as Socialism or Labor troubles, which 
even popular Governments would do well to take into 
consideration. A small, highly disciplined, and well 
paid force is always a loyal force, and can always be 
reckoned on to support authority, often only too devot- 
edly. Opposed to a discordant, undisciplined mob — no 
matter how fanatic — it is irresistible ; but it is powerless 
to resist such a force when trained to arms, with leaders 
(and some are sure to come to the front on the emergency 
arising) accustomed to command and enforce obedience. 
Such mobs are more dangerous than a disbanded army, 
because they fight for a principle, however absurd a one, 
and not for mere loot or lust of blood, and have, more- 
over, a nation at their back, instead of opposed to them. 


Owing, perhaps, to its quasi-insular position, but more 
largely to the good sense and confident patriotism of its 
people, the United States has never kept up a large 
standing army or navy, yet no people on the face of the 
earth have convinced other nations of their power at such 
little cost. No other nation has shown itself more ready 
to avenge an insult, or to maintain a right, yet a large 
standing army has not been found necessary to maintain 
the unity or integrity of its national life. 

The Arbitration Convention, then, to which reference 
has been made, furnishes a precedent on which to estab- 
lish an ‘* International Court of Arbitration,’ to which 
all questions that are likely, or may be likely, from the 
mode in which they may be discussed, to culminate in 
war, should stand automatically referred. It will only be 
necessary to adopt the main principles which underlie that 
Convention, to establish a basis on which a permanent 
tribunal shall stand, as on a rock. That convention, 
however, has not the mere settlement of an isolated dis- 
pute in view. It seeks, by the appointment of the emi- 
nent Jurists — selected Jurists, be it remarked, brought 
up under different systems of law for the enunciation 
ot some principle of ‘* International Law,” which shall 
rule in the future, all decisions involving similar points. 
Notwithstanding the many learned works which eminent 
Jurists have written on the interesting subject of the 
‘* Law of Nations,” they have failed in producing a sys- 
tem of ‘International Law” which recommends itself to 
the sense of modern nations, or which is either suited to 
the marked development that has taken place ‘in juridical 
science, or to the vast change that has crept over the pop- 
ular mind in regard to the principles which should regu- 
late not only the rights but the intercourse of nations. It 
is in vain to search the pages of Ayala, or Grotius, of 
Puffendorf, or of Ulpian or Gaius, for some guiding prin- 
ciple, to which reasonable exception cannot be taken, to 
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decide such points of jurisdiction, etc., as are submitted 
to the Arbitrators under the Behring Sea Convention, 
and mainly, because the conditions of things have altered. 
Who, for instance, in the time of these learned Publicists 
would have dreamed of a necessity arising for the protec- 
tion of the denizens of the sea— who could have foreseen 
that a demand for a mere article of fashion could threaten 
the extinction of a whole race of amphibia, or — that the 
appliances for such wholesale destruction would, in the 
face of dangers and natural obstructions, be so brought 
to perfection, or be so wantonly applied, as to ensure the 
annual slaughter of millions upon millions of fur-coated 
seals? Yet the same necessity may, and probably will, 
arise in the near future in the determination of the right 
of those sea-girt nations whose outlying islands, estua- 
ries, bays and rivers are the spawning and feeding 
grounds of whole races and families of fishes and animals 
which, when in the open sea, are claimed as the common 
property of all mankind to use or abuse as it may seem 
fit. 

On this subject the judgment of the Arbitrators will, 
without doubt, lay down principles of law and reason 
which will be accepted as binding, not only by the United 
States and England, but by the whole civilized world. In 
other words it will, on the points submitted, create, or if 
one exists, enunciate with authority a branch of ‘* Inter- 
national Law.” What, then, the Behring Seas Conven- 
tion seeks to, and will accomplish, by the means of a 
limited International Arbitration, a general ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Court’? may, and certainly will if established, 
accomplish as regards the creation or enunciation of a 
whole system of International Law, in a way and under 
conditions of success never hitherto attempted or perhaps 
seriously thought of. 

The constitution of the Court of Arbitration established 
by the Convention, as well as the procedure to be ob- 
served, furnishes an admirable groundwork on which to 
raise the superstructure of an International Court. It 
provides, on a small scale, exactly those conditions of 
success which will ensure success when applied to a larger 
sphere of action. The Arbitrators are men of varied 
nationalities, of the highest reputation —Jurists, and not 
mere Lawyers or Advocates — Statesmen, not in the sense 
of either theoretical Doctrinaires or practical Politicians, 
but in the sense of men who have lived in the world, who 
have taken an active part in all questions which affect the 
prosperity of countries and peoples, who are familiar 
with, because they have shared, the wants, difficulties, 
necessities and aspirations alike of those who rule and 
those who submit to rule from a sense of the necessity of 
rule— men on whom responsibility lies heavily, who have 
a keen appreciation, not only of the importance, but of 
the difficulties attending the adequate performance of the 
honorable task they have undertaken— men, doubtless, 
imbued with strong patriotic feelings, but to whom the 
whole world is kith and kin, and not mere sections of the 
world — and whose honor and reputation are not alone 
their own, but the property of the world. They are not 
mere citizens of the country in which they were born, or 
whose sympathies are confined to a narrow circle of a 
nation’s boundaries, but men who are citizens of the 
world. That such men have been found, is an earnest 
that the world is not wanting in them, although it may 
be necessary in a permanent Court of Arbitration to find 
still further guarantees for impartiality—to place the 
members beyond the possibility of temptation to which 


the wisest and best men have yielded —and to make it 
worth their while to withdraw, at the height of their 
power, from the legitimate pursuit of honorable ambition 
within the limits of country and friends. What is wanted 
is for them to build up a system of International Law, 
whilst deciding without favor or affection upon a series of 
single issues which may in their character of international 
exponents of the Law of Nations be submitted to them — 
to form, in short, at once a College and a Court. 

Entitled as the Arbitrators on the ‘ Behring Sea’’ 
Commission are to the confidence and trust reposed in 
them, they are, nevertheless, in a false position. Ap- 
pointed ad hoc they are the ‘* representatives,” the nomi- 
nees, of the Government of their respective countries. 
They are all more or less in and on service. It is impos- 
sible to calculate to what extent the wishes, feelings, 
desires, or interests of their Governments may be enlisted, 
or what complications those Governments may foresee, 
or what bearing or effect they may think the decision, 
one way or the other, may have on those interests. Inter- 
national politics and relations may exert influences which 
ought to be wholly absent. With every desire, every 
determination to be impartial, to decide and judge with- 
out fear, favor or affection, it is almost hopeless to 
expect that these interests and relations will not, unwit- 
tingly to the Arbitrators themselves, produce results. 
At any rate, if there should be any want of unanimity, 
if the judgment should be that of a majority only, public 
opinion will certainly attribute it to this pressure, invisi- 
ble as it may be, of such influences, and it will be with- 
out weight as an exposition of the principles of public 
law. Hence the importance—the paramount impor- 
tance — of a ** Tribunal” being by its very constitution, 
beyond the reach alike of such suspicions and such influ- 
ences. 

The procedure prescribed may also be followed with 
advantage. Outside the Arbitrators, and wholly inde- 
pendent of them, the agents of the respective countries 
will each prepare the case and arguments to be submitted 
to the Tribunal, which is located in a neutral capital, and 
a time is fixed within which the case is to be presented, 
and argued, and judgment thereon passed. It is sim- 
plicity itself. 

The ** scheme ’’ of an *‘ International Tribunal,” how- 
ever, requires a little more elaboration. Nations must 
be invited to divide themselves — as indeed they are now 
diplomatically divided —into three ranks, not because 
their Sovereignty as nations is incomplete, or their equality 
as independent nations unrecognized, but simply because 
their position, size, material strength, and therefore in- 
fluence, as also their mercantile and productive interests, 
are small in comparison with those of others, and there- 
fore not so likely to involve them in disputes; and be- 
cause also it would be unfair that they should contribute 
anything like the same proportion of the expense attend- 
ing the foundation or maintenance of an Institution, 
eitber in its character of an * International Tribunal ” or 
of a ** College” they may seldom be called on to invoke. 
Before the Tribunal, however, they would rank, on a 
footing of perfect equality. Each nation would then be 
invited to nominate, for a period of at least ten years, a 
Member, not necessarily of its own nationality, and cer- 
tainly not in the character of a representative but in that 
of a personality in which it places confidence, founded on 
a recognition of those qualities which are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the Arbitrators appointed under 
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the Behring Seas Convention, it being left open 
to the nations of the second and third ranks to nominate 
a Member or to decline to do so, whilst giving in their 
adherence as consenting parties to the general scheme. 


The locality of the Tribunal should be permanent and 
on quasi-neutral ground. No better place could be se- 
lected than one of the Swiss Cantons — central as a place 
of residence and blessed with a good climate — the Con- 
federate Government of Switzerland being appointed 
Guardians of this Tribunal or College, and likewise the 
Depositaries and Administrators of the subscribed funds 
for the payment of salaries and the disbursement of all 
expenses. The site of the Tribunal or College and its 
grounds, (by whatever name the Institution be called,) 
should be declared extra-territorial, and the persons of 
its Members and staff inviolate, and invested with the 
privileges usually accorded to Ambassadors. The title 
of the Members might be the old and honored one of 
‘¢ Senators,” or of Juris-Consults —their rank, when 
they appeared in public, being nominally fixed as equal 
to the highest, except that of a Sovereign Ruler. They 
should be solemnly absolved from allegiance to any earthly 
Power, be unable to accept, not only during office but 
during life, any title, rank, decoration or place from any 
one. They should be required to be in residence nine 
months in the year in the Canton selected, or in the Col- 
lege itself, or within 100 miles of it, provided that the 
country selected was not that of their birth. Their sal- 
aries should not be less than £10,000 a year, paid not by 
the Government nominating them, but out of the com- 
mon subseribed fund — a retiring pension, if not renomi- 
nated at the expiration of ten years, being granted to 
them of £3000 a year from the same fund. 


The amount to be raised must necessarily depend on 
the cost of the building and its surroundings, and on the 
number of Senators and staff. ‘To defray the first item 
of cost would probably require a contribution of £100,000, 
or £150,000 from each first-class Power, half those 
amounts from a second-class Power, and one-third from 
a third-class Power. Assuming that twenty one Powers 
of all ranks gave in their adherence, two millions would 
thus be raised, and for the annual maintenance of the 
Institution, pensions, etc., £200,000 a year would be 
required, which eight contributions of £20,000 a year 
each, six ditto of £5000, and seven ditto of £2500 a 
year would more than supply, although, in view of even- 
tualities, it would be wiser to raise a capital sum from 
which an income by way of an annuity of at least 
£200,000 a year could be obtained. But whatever the 
amount necessary, it would be insignificant in comparison 
to the cost of even a single petty war. 

The Court, or College, would thus be created at the 
cost of the subscribing Powers, in proportion to their 
rank, and be worthy in point of extent, accommodation, 
and architectural beauty, of the object it is founded to 
attain. It should be laid out in the form of avast college 
or club, at some distance from the busy haunts of men, 
capable of accommodating at least 150 persons, including 
staff and servants, with guest-rooms for Advocates, and 
surrounded by hundreds of acres of ample grounds dedi- 
cated to exercise and health. 

The Chief Secretary, whose appointment should be 
vested in the Senators, should have no rank cutside the 
precincts of the Institution but be entitled to the priv- 
ileges of the Senators, and during office be subject to 


their disabilities. The appointment should be for life, 
subject only to recision on a two-third vote of the Sena- 
tors, the salary, £5000 a year, with a retiring pension of 
£2500. Under this officer should be placed the general 
staff of the Institution, and he alone should be the 
medium of communication with the adhering Govern- 
ments, it being contrary to the first principle under which 
such an Institution is founded, that any Senator should, 
under any circumstances, hold communication with any 
Sovereign or a Government. The staff should be 
adequately paid, and inability to take any public employ- 
ment anywhere, the penalty for every species of infidelity 
to the Senate. 


To this Tribunal, so constituted, would then be sub- 
mitted any and every question between the adhering 
Powers on every failure by ordinary diplomatic effort to 
effect a settlement. Relations should not be suspended 
pending the reference, or any preparation for war be un- 
dertaken ; but, when necessary, a Committee of the Sena- 
tors, not including the nominees of the Powers interested, 
should determine on a modus vivendi during* the investi- 
gation and until decision. 


It should be competent for the Powers interested to 
formulate their respective cases, either in writing, with- 
out oral argument or by written arguments supported by 
oral advocacy — the Tribunal having full powers to order 
the production of any evidence it deemed necessary, in 
any form or by any means, and to adjourn final decision 
until such be furnished. 


The President should be chosen annually by secret bal- 
lot but be eligible for re-election by a two-third majority. 

As conferences and discussions must necessarily take 
place amongst the Arbitrators themselves, and as all 
men, learned and unlearned, differ constitutionally in 
nerve power, as well as in mental and physical power, 
care must be taken to prevent the possibility of master- 
ful ** will,” crushing timidity, lack of self-confidence, or 
sensitiveness of disposition. The freest scope must be 
secured for the exercise of individual thought and con- 
viction, and its freest expression. Most men are sensi- 
tive to the world’s opinion, and whether they value it or 
not, often shrink from defying or running counter to it. 
On some men, and more frequently than not on men of 
studious habits, of subtle brains and vast learning, the 
bare idea of self-assertion cripples their powers. They 
doubt their right to oppose their conviction to those ex- 
pressed by a majority, however convinced they may be 
that the majority is wrong. Hence it is necessary to 
shield such minds, not from the coercion of stronger in- 
tellects, for the sensitive intellect may be, and often is, 
infinitely the stronger of the two, but from influences 
which act on wholly different organs, and may be brought 
to bear with overwhelming force on weaknesses and feel- 
ings that have nothing in common with intellectual*forces. 
The dread of criticism, and especially such criticism as 
ignorance or venality offers, and publicity, paralyzes the 
finest minds to an extent which induces many to defer 
the publication of their grandest mental efforts until 
death places them beyond the reach of the torture which 
both inflict upon the living. It is not difficult to devise 
such a shield. Each draft judgment, signed with some 
distinguishing mark known only to its author, must be 
printed so that each Senator may be provided with a 
copy of the draft or unsettled judgment of every other 
Senator after each has written his own, and placed it in 
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a specially provided receptacle, like the Lion’s Mouth, at 
Venice, whence all are handed to the printer, under such 
restrictions as are necessary to secure secrecy, the object 
being to enable each Senator to study the productions of 
every one of his colleagues without knowing whose opin- 
ion he is reading, and to profit by such study either in 
the way of modifying his own views, or in his final judg- 
ment, correcting errors or fallacies apparent in the draft 
judgments of the others, without of course special refer- 
ence tothem. When this has been done within a fixed 
time, then each Senator will settle his own final judgment, 
and place it in the same receptacle for printing; and 
when printed, the Chief Secretary will count the judg- 
ments in favor of, or against, the interested parties to 
the Arbitration, the majority becoming the judgment of 
the Tribunal, without however any disclosure of the 
name of the Members forming such majority. The pub- 
lication of the whole of the judgments still unsigned being 
postponed until the award has been complied with, or 
until such later time as the Senators in their wisdom shall 
decree — the Chief Secretary being the sole depository 
of the secret of authorship, until it be deemed advisable 
to record the judgments signed, in the Reports of the 
Court. In the event of the separate judgments of the 
majority being difficult to reduce in the form of a collec- 
tive judgment, a Committee of the authors of them, not 
however exceeding half their number, must be chosen by 
the Chief Secretary to summarize them, so as to form a 
condensed précis of all the reasons and conclusions ar- 
rived at. 


Thus, in the course of a few years, will a body of 
Judge-made International Law grow up, embodying the 
collective results of the learning and industry of the 
ablest Jurists of the period. 


There then remains the enforcement of the decrees of 
the Tribunal. This must, as in the case of the Conven- 
tion which has suggested the idea, be left to the good 
faith of the parties and to the influence of public opinion. 
But the adhering Powers might well determine to with- 
draw from or suspend diplomatic regulations, as distin- 
guished from Consular or commercial relations, with any 
Recalcitrant, or might, as an extreme measure, combine 
to compel compliance by force, or by the infliction of 
some pecuniary or other penalty. 


If each of the adhering nations should elect, as is im- 
probable, a Member of the Court or College, and the num- 
ber be considered excessive for the decision of compara- 
tively insignificant disputes, or it be considered advisable 
to form a Court of Revision to which the judgment of a 
first Court should stand referred, then cases should in 
the first instance be brought before a Court composed of 
seven Members (two of which should be of the nationality 
of the disputants), chosen otherwise by lot or from a 
rota, and the judgment (always that of the majority) be 
subject to revision by the rest of the Senators having all 
the judgments delivered before them, the rules as to 
secrecy being observed. This would tend perhaps to 
give additional weight to the final judgment, and secure 
& more exhaustive consideration of each case, particularly 
of those which from their nature involved intricate and 
complex points of International Law. 


Such then is a broad outline of an International Court 
or College, for the determination of disputes between 
nations, and for the gradual development of a system of 
International Law. Before it all nations, however power- 


ful or insignificant, would stand on a level of perfect 
equality. Its Members would have nothing to gain, or 
lose, from the fears or affections of monarchs or of peo- 
ples. Absolved from mere national allegiance, on a rank 
with the highest, free from all temptation and even 
cares, and knowing that in the future their reputation for 
honor, learning and impartiality would depend on their 
devotion to their duties, every incitement which operates 
on human nature and stimulates human ambition is 
offered them. 

Details as to the nature of the duties of the Chief Sec- 
retary and the staff, and as to how the difficulties of lan- 
guage are to be overcome, can be easily supplied. 

Insignificant, comparatively, as the location, and even 
the building, its library, its grounds and internal arrange- 
ments and economy at first sight may appear to be, to 
the two great objects in view, they are nevertheless of 
importance and will require much thought and care; but 
for the present it suffices to broach the idea, to educate 
Sovereigns and peoples up to the point of entertaining it, 
and by discussion to perfect and give to it a practical 
significance. It is the habit of the human mind to re- 
gard all that savors of novelty with distrust —to declare, 
at first, every new suggestion as ‘‘ impossible” of appli- 
cation — to fall back upon human nature as inherently 
incapable of ever realizing an ideal; yet, every-day ex- 
perience demonstrates that what was but a mere effort of 
the imagination at one time may become, and generally 
does become, at another time, a reality which, when 
matured, the world wonders could ever have been dis- 
pensed with.— Herald of Peace. 


THE AMMEN RAM, ‘* KATAHDIN.” 
BY ALICE MAY DOUGLAS. 


One of the most unique vessels ever constructed is the 
Ammen Ram, which was launched at Bath, Me., on the 
fourth of February. Admiral Ammen of the United 
States Navy spent years of thought upon the model, and 
it approaches nothing ever known in fact or fiction, 
with the exception of the ‘‘ Nautilus,” which Jules 
Verne’s imagination depicted as careering twenty thou- 
sand leagues under the sea. 

The ram is well named, for her only object is to ran 
into the enemy’s ships, and so powerful is she that she 
can cause destruction to the largest steel-clad vessels 
afloat. She is provided with a curious beak, which she 
will use in the same manner as the sword-fish uses his 
sword, namely, to plunge into the sides of vessels. 

She is two hundred and fifty-one feet long. Her 
extreme breadth is forty-three feet and five inches, and 
her total depth twenty-two feet and ten inches. She has 
a displacement of 2182 tons. Her normal draught is 
fifteen feet. 

She has two hulls, outer and inner; the latter is two 
feet from the former, and runs the whole length of the 
vessel. It is divided into seventy-two water-tight com- 
partments. Thus if the enemy’s ammunition damage the 
ram in one place, letting in the sea, she will still have 
seventy-one compartments all water-tight, until seventy- 
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one other charges sufliciently powerful to penetrate her | 
heavily armored sides have done their fatal work. 

And how very heavily armored is the Ammen Ram to | 
be when she is in proper fighting trim! The lower por- 
tion of the hull is disk shaped, rounding up to a sharp 
knuckle. which runs around the vessel six inches below 
the normal water mark. Above this knuckle the shape of 
the hull is a circular arc, known as the ‘‘ turtle back” by 
reason of its resemblance to the back of the little animal 
nature has so well armored. The ram’s ‘ turtle back” is 
to be armored throughout, the thickness of the armor 
tapering from six inches at the knuckle to two inches at 
the crown of the deck. Below the knuckle is to be an 
armor belt varying in thickness from six inches to three 


jnches. 

But her ugly beak will doubtless intimidate any foe 
who might be tempted to open fire upon her. This is a 
solid mass of wrought steel. It is conical, and securely 
fastened into the stem. Behind this beak she has a 
cushion of water, also one similar at the stern. 

When preparing for action she will try to get out of 
sight as much as possible. Everything on the outside 
that can be moved is to be taken within. The guns of 
her awning tower being prepared for the fray, she will 
then settle down into the water. There are about four- 
teen little Kingston valves over her sides, which can let 
water into over 150 water-tight compartments. This will 
cause the vessel to sink until the enemy can see nothing 
of her excepting a very small portion of the ‘ turtle 
back,” with the small, round, awning tower. ‘This would 
not be much of a prize for the foe to fire at. 

The ‘* Katahdin” will develop about 5000 horse-power. 
Sie has fifteen furnaces in all, which can register 160 
barrels of steam at the hottest of the combat. 

The ram has independent air-pumps and circulatory 
pumps. Should her smoke stack be shot off, she has a 
system of forced draft by means of two large blowers in 
each fire room. 

The vessel is to be thoroughly equipped with electric 
lights. The two separate dynamos were designed espe- 
cially for this ram. ‘There are two circuits, the lighting 
circuit and the battle circuit, the two embracing about 
one hundred lights. There is also to be on the top of the 
awning tower a search light of eighteen inches. Edison 
has been much interested in the construction of the ram, 
and he was expected at the launch, but was not present. 
What a cause for thankfulness, that so much of the mili- 
tarism of the world had been swept away before the won- 
derful inventions of electricity! Had the generations of 
earth a few centuries back understood the power of elec- 
tricity, their murderous work might have been so much 
more destructive than it was that there would now be no 
people to enjoy this fair world God created for them. 

Taken all in all, the ‘*‘ Katahdin” is a wonderful inven- 
tion — more wonderful than the submarine crabs which 


Frank Stockton describes in his famous story portraying 
the semi-peaceful warships of the future. This ram has 
been the outcome of many minds, and its launch, oceur- 


_ring on one of the coldest days of the winter, was wit- 


nessed by thousands who came from all parts of the cqun- 
try to be present on the occasion. 

The city took a general holiday. Much of the busi- 
ness was suspended. ‘The flags on all the schools were 
flying. There was marching; and in the evening there 
was a banquet, where many addresses were delivered. 
The day was so cold that the band could not render 
music at the launch. Perhaps it was just as well that 
they could not. Gay music seemed scarcely the thing at 
the launch of a vessel whose purpose is to sink vessels, 
sending their crews to a watery grave and an endless 
eternity. The ram is the only vessel of its kind ever 
constructed, and we sincerely hope it may be the last ; 
for the best way to produce war is to prepare for it. 

Batu, Me. 


PROPOSED TREATY FOR THE ANNEXATION 
OF HAWAII. 


Articte 1. The government of the Hawaiian Islands 
hereby cedes, from the date of the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of this treaty, absolutely and without reserve to 
the United States, forever, all rights of sovereignty of 
whatever kind in and over the Hawaiian Islands and their 
dependencies, renouncing in favor of the United States 
every sovereign right of which as an independent nation 
it is now possessed ; and henceforth said Hawaiian Islands 
and every island and key thereunto appertaining, and 
each and every portion thereof, shall become and be an 
integral part of the territory of the United States. 


Art. 2. The government of the Hawaiian Islands also 
cedes and transfers to the United States the absolute fee 
and ownership of all public government or crown lands, 
public buildings or edifices, ports, harbors, fortifications, 
military or naval equipments, and all other public property 
of every kind and description belonging to the govern- 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands, together with every right 
and appurtenance thereunto appertaining. 


The existing law of the United States relative to public 
lands shall not apply to such lands in the Hawaiian 
Islands, but the Congress of the United States shall enact 
special laws for their management and disposition ; pro- 
vided that all revenue from or proceeds of the same, ex- 
cept as regards such part thereof as may be used or 
occupied for the civil, military or naval purposes of the 
United States, or may be assigned to the use of the local 
government, shall be used solely for the benefit of the in- 
habitants of the Hawaiian Islands, for educational and 
other public purposes. 


Arr. 3. Until Congress shall otherwise provide, the 
existing government and laws of the Hawaiian Islands 
are hereby continued, subject to the paramount authority 
of the United States. ‘The President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint a com- 
missioner to reside in said Islands, who shall have the 
power to veto any act of said government, and an act 
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disapproved by him shall thereupon be void, and of no 
‘effect, unless approved by the President. 


Congress shall within one year from the exchange of 
the ratifications of this treaty enact the necessary legisla- 
tion to extend to the Hawaiian Islands the laws of the 
United States respecting duties upon imports, the internal 
revenue, commerce and navigation. 


But until Congress shall otherwise provide, the existing 
commercial relations of the Hawaiian Islands, both with 
the United States and with foreign countries, shall con- 
tinue as regards the commerce of said Islands with the 
rest of the United States and foreign countries, but this 
shall not be construed as giving to said Islands the power 
to enter into any new stipulation or agreement whatso- 
ever, or to have diplomatic intercourse with any foreign 
government. 


The consular representatives of foreign powers now 
resident in the Hawaiian Islands shall be permitted to con- 
tinue in the exercise of their consular functions until they 
can receive their exequators from the government of the 
United States. 


Arr. 4. The furtherimmigration of Chinese laborers into 
the Hawaiian Islands is hereby prohibited until Congress 
shall otherwise provide. Furthermore, Chinese persons 
of the classes now or hereafter excluded by law from en- 
tering the United States will not be permitted to come 
from the Hawaiian Islands to other parts of the United 
States, and if so coming shall be subject to the same 
penalties as if entering from a foreign country. 


Art. 5. The public debt of the Hawaiian Islands law- 
fully existing at the date of the exchange of ratification 
of this treaty, including the amounts due to depositors in 
the Hawaiian Postal Savings Bank, is hereby assumed by 
the government of the United States; but the liability of 
the United States in this regard shall, in no case, exceed 
$3,250,000. 

So long, however, as the existing government and the 
present commercial relations of the Hawaiian Islands are 
continued, as hereinafter provided, said government shall 
continue to pay the interest on said debt. 

Axr. 6. The government of the United States agrees 
to pay to Liliuokalani, the late Queen, within one year 
from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this 
treaty the sum of $20,000, and annually thereafter a like 
sum of $20,000 during the term of her natural life, pro- 
vided she in good faith submits to the authority of the 
government of the United States and the local government 
of the Islands. 

And the government of the United States further agrees 
to pay to Princess Kaiulani within one year from date of 
the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, the gross 
sum of $150,000, provided she in good faith submits to 
the authority of the United States and the local govern- 
ment of the Islands. 

Art. 7. The present treaty shall be ratified by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate on the one part, and by the provi- 
sional government of the Hawaiian Islands on the other, 
and the ratification thereof shall be exchanged at Honolulu 
as soon as possible. 

Such exchange shall be made on the part of the United 
States by the commissioner herein before provided for, 
and it shall operate as a complete and final conveyance to 
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the United States of all the rights of sovereignty and 
property herein ceded to them. 

Within one month after such exchange of ratifications 
the provisional government shall furnish said commissioner 
with a full and complete scheduie of all the public property 
herein ceded and transferred. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the above articles and have hereunto aflixed their 
seals. 

Doue in duplicate at the city of Washington this 14th 
day of February, 1893. 
John W. Foster, (seal). 


Lorin A. ‘Thurston, (seal). 
William R. Castle, (seal). 


William C. Wilder, (seal). 
Charles L. Carter, (seal). 
Joseph Marsden, (seal). 


AN APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 


By invitation of the Peace Societies of the United 
States and of Hon. Charles C. Bonney, President of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposition, 
the Universal Peace Congress will hold its fifth annual 
meeting in Chicago, commencing the week beginning 
August 14, 1893, in connection with the International 
Arbitration and Peace Congress to be held under the 
auspices of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. 

While the halls and committee rooms for the several 
sessions will be furnished free of expense by the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, the Committee on Organization will 
necessarily be called upon for the expenditure of consid- 
erable sums of money in the printing of circulars, of 
propositions and papers, of programs for the Congress, 
of cards of membership, etc. Badges will have to be 
provided ; materials for the Peace Exhibit will have to be 
gathered and arranged. Distinguished foreign guests 
who have been invited will have to be entertained, etc., 
ete. All this, as may readily be seen, will take money, 
and the Committee will be entirely dependent on the 
generosity of the friends of peace in supplying what 
shall be necessary. ‘This will be a great opportunity for 
furthering the cause of peace, and we make this appeal 
confidently expecting that all the friends of peace through- 
out the country will respond gladly and generously. 

The Committee have been fortunate in securing the 
services of Jonathan W. Plummer, a well-known business 
man of Chicago, as treasurer of the funds raised for this 
purpose. He will receive and hold the funds subject to 
the order of the Committee. Donations may be sent 
directly to him at 200 Randolph street, Chicago, or, 
where more convenient, forwarded through the proper 
oflicers of the different peace societies. 

(Signed) 

Bensamin F. Truesioop, Chairman, Boston, Mass. 

Aurrep H. Love, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hannan J. Bartey, Winthrop Centre, Me. 

Betva A. Lockwoop, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. R. H. Tuomas, Baltimore, Md. 

Executive Committee of the Peace Societies. 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 

Much attention has been given of late to the subject of 
arbitration as a means of settling labor difficulties. The 
Arena has published two important contributions to the 
discussion, one in the December number by Dr. Lyman 
S. Abbott, the other in the February number by Rabbi 
Schindler. Both these papers and many others in other 
papers advocate compulsory arbitration by the State and 
nation. Thought has been turned to this subject, as 
never before, by the recent outbreaks of trouble between 
employees and employers, and we do not wonder that the 
magnitude of the late disturbances has caused many 
students of social questions to seek some speedy and rad- 
ical solution of such grave disorders. It seems as if 
something must be done at once to prevent the wreck of 
the social order. Compulsory arbitration appears at first 
thought, to be a radical and speedy and perfectly fair 
method of adjusting these quarrels, and hence its frequent 
advocacy. 

It must be allowed that much can be said in its favor. 
Its apparent likeness to the processes of law in the court, 
gives it an appearance of great utility and practicability, 
We can not help thinking, however, that the argument for 
such forced arbitration is not nearly so strong as is 
thought, and we have much sympathy with the views ex- 
pressed by an editorial in the Boston Herald, given on 
another page. ‘The value of arbitration consists essen- 
tially in its voluntariness, in its being a free appeal to rea- 
son by two men or two sets of men. The very term 
compulsory arbitration almost involves a contradiction. 
When you force men before a tribunal and compel them 
to abide by its decision you have taken away the arbitral 
element. 1t may be justice, but it is not arbitration. 

It is said in defence of the proposed compulsory system 
that we compel individuals to seek redress of wrongs in 
the court room. But there is much less compuision about 
the processes of law than this assertion warrants. The 
State forces nobody before the courts except criminals, 
and in this case the crime is defined beforehand. In other 
cases, the State provides the courts, but does not compel 
persons to come before them. It does say that they shall 
not redress their own wrongs. If they seek redress, they 
must use the courts. This leaves a very wide margin of 
liberty in the institution of suits. An individual who has 
been wronged by another in matters which do not come 
within the scope of criminal law can compel him to answer 
before the courts, but he is not forced to do so. 

If compulsory arbitration were instituted after the 
model of courts of justice, i, is doubtful whether anything 


would or could be accomplished by it. The State would 
have to define the crimes for which either capitalists or 
laborers could be arrested. This would be immeasurably 
difficult if an attempt should be made to go beyond the 
crimes ordinarily established by common law. The fun- 
damental difficulty in strikes and lockouts is usually not 
criminal at all in the primary stage. It is a difference of 
view as to wages or hours of work, or something of that 
sort, and no State would ever carry the idea of crime 
down to these differences of view. ‘To undertake to com- 
pel capitalists and laborers to submit these differences to 
arbitration would take away all liberty and set up the 
most odious tyranny. These differences can never be ad- 
justed in harmony with the spirit of our institutions except 
by the parties themselves, either directly or through the 
medium of some third party. 

Courts of compulsory arbitration for the crimes and in- 
fractions of law which spring out of strikes and lockouts 
would be altogether superfluous, for all such crimes and 
trespasses, from the violation of contracts to the destruc- 
tion of property and life, come already within the range 
of action of the common law and of the police regulations 
of the State. If these can not be made effective now, 
how is it supposed that they would become so in connec- 
tion with the new laws and the new tribunals? 

The evil under consideration is a very grave one. That 
employers or employed should be able through strikes and 
lockouts to stop the wheels of production and of exchange 
on so great a scale as is possible to-day, is certainly de- 
plorable, when you consider the attending distress and 
animosity and waste. But it is difficult to see how com- 
pulsory arbitration could be employed to remove this evil 
without introducing an even greater one in its stead, by 
destroying liberty of contracts and putting the business 
of the people under a hateful system of government super- 
vision. ‘The true remedies lie in other directions, and are 
slowly but surely making themselves effective. 


THE MILITARY ENCAMPMENT AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


We do not know who the ‘** prominent member ”’ of the 
American Peace Society is who has been urging Mr. 
George ‘I’. Angell, of the American Humane Education 
Society, to use his influence to prevent the contemplated 
military encampment at the Columbian Exposition. 
But whoever he is, he represents the general sentiment of 
the Peace Society on this subject, and we hope that he 
and all other members of the Society will continue to urge 
not only Mr. Angell but other persons of influence to try 
to prevent this proposed encampment. There is no con- 
ceivable reason why it should take place. It is not so 
much intended to be an assistance to the authorities of 
Chicago and Illinois in preserving order in possible emer- 
gencies, as it is to be a military display pure and simple. 
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Whoever will read what is said in different States about 
the militia taking part in the proposed encampment will 
see that this is its purpose. Such an encampment will be 
entirely out of harmony with the great purposes of the 
Fair, whose aim it is to exbibit the world’s progress in 
the arts of civilization and refinement. If our own nation 
exhibits its military, then all other nations ought to be 
allowed to do the same, a thing against which every 
American would protest. 

It is news to us that Chicago is so anarchic and law- 
less as to require the aid of a special military force to 
preserve order during the Exposition. The authorities 
of the city and State will feel themselves quite competent 
to do this. In our judgment, the presence of such a 
military force there would tend to increase disorder in 
ways that will occur to any one, and perhaps intensify 
the spirit of anarchy by the resentment which it would 
awaken. 

We are at a loss to understand Mr. Angell’s position 
on the subject. It seems to us that it is a clear case of 
the inconsistency into which promoters of reform often 
fall. He thinks that the ‘* prominent member ”’ of the 
American Peace Society over-estimates his (Mr. An- 
gell’s) influence in asking him to use it in trying to pre- 
vent the encampment at Chicago, a task the accomplish- 
ment of which seems to him ‘* more or less impossible.” 
But if he bas no influence in preventing a thing as com- 
paratively simple as this encampment, how does he pro- 
pose to secure the execution of ‘* measures to stop, dur- 
ing a term of years, the further building of warships and 
fortifications, enlistments in armies, and the manufacture 
of cannon and implements of war,” which he is so 
strongly urging? If his ‘little paper” is to have so 
much influence in preventing the gigantic business of 
making warships, ete., in which the whole nation is en- 
gaged, why should it not do something tv prevent the 
encampment of five thousand soldiers at Chicago, if he 
threw the whole weight of the little sheet’s influence 
against it? To favor this encampment is to favor the 
useless expenditure of thousands of dollars of the public 
money and a display of the military which is wholly alien 
to the genius of our American institutions. The work in 
which Mr. Angell is engaged is one of the noblest of mod- 
ern times, and we should be very sorry not to see it con- 
sistent through and through. 

It is quite true, as he says, that the time has not yet 
come when ‘* the lion and the lamb shall lie down together 
and a little child shall lead them,” nor is Mr. Angell or 
any of the rest of us likely to live to see that time. But 
shall we on this account refuse to raise our protest against 
warships and fortifications, against the growth of armies 
and useless military displays, against cruelty to children 
and horses? Shall we justify the spirit of cruelty, in war 
and out of it, simply because it exists and is not likely to 
cease in this generation? If the ‘‘ lion” is ever to be 


tamed we must commence upan him now with such influ- 
ence as we have. We are responsible for the future to 
the full extent of our present capacities, and we have no 
right to put in the plea of ** no influence’ before any 
evil whatever, so long as our heads can think and our 
hands move a pen. 

It will be to the great credit of Massachusetts, if she 
refuses to be carried away by what we fear is fast becom- 
ing a national craze for military grandeur, and keeps her 
citizen soldiers at home, where they belong, until they 
are called for by the general government. 


THE FLAG IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Western Morning News, Plymouth, England, has 
the following to say about Earl Meath’s wish to have the 
Union Jack placed in all the Board Schools of England: 


Earl Meath is anxious that our youngsters should not 
be lacking in the sense of patriotism, and in order to give 
the necessary stimulus, is prepared to put his hand into 
his own pocket. He has offered to give fifty pounds to 
form the nucleus of a fund for supplying the Board 
Schools with Union Jacks. This novel proposal was 
yesterday brought before the London School Board, who 
have passed it on to the School Management Committee 
for its consideration. The issue will be awaited with 
some interest. Earl Meath’s plan is that the flag should 
receive honor from the school. The best behaved boy or 


| girl of the day is to be selected to carry it round at the 
| head of a procession, the other school children marching 


behind singing patriotic songs. ‘The idea, though novel, 
is not altogether new. Military methods are introduced 
into all the public schools of Germany, where both boys 
and girls are taught to march, to salute, and to foster the 
love of the Fatherland, which is so conspicuous a fea- 
ture of the German character. The United States also 
calls upon the school children to honor the stars and 
stripes. The flag is fixed above the door at every school, 
and each scholar before entering draws up his hand to 
his forehead in a formal salute. The result is not always 
what is intended. The salute is often scamped, and the 
** old rag” is not uncommonly regarded by the children 
as a fit target for juvenile fun. They have not, of course, 
the traditions of the British flag to uphold, Though the 
Peace Society may deplore the fact, the military spirit 
is still strong in our rising generation. A regiment ot 
soldiers passing through the streets, led by their band 
playing martial airs, will draw all the youngsters in the 
town after it. Schoolboy patriotism, as a rule, is of a 
bumptious character, and does not need any stimulating, 
but there is a good deal in the new proposal that is worth 
considering. It would tend to brighten school life, and 
the fears of breeding a love of militarism and a hatred of 
foreign nations need not be taken too seriously. The 
youngsters themselves will not be very serious about it. 


The honoring of the national flag in the schools may 


be a good thing or a bad one. That depends on the way 
in which it is done. Aside from the military spirit and 
the ‘* bumptious ” patriotism which it might inspire, the 
national flag symbolizes many things which every peace 
man holds in the highest honor. The Peace Societies 
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have wit enough to know that the saluting of the emblem 
of their country might be done in such a way as to pro- 
duce exactly the opposite effects to those which Earl 
Meath and those like him desire to see. We should not 
object to the Peace Societies throughout the world start- 
ing a movement exactly like that proposed by the patriotic 
Earl, except that the method of treating the flag should 
be such as to teach respect and honor for that which is 
good and great in other peoples, a lesson which the boys 
and girls need a thousand times more than to have their 
so-called ‘‘ patriotism ’’ heated to the boiling point. He 
loves his own country best who treats other nations with 
respect and perfect fairness. The patriotism of peace 
men is not that bleached and characterless thing with 
which they are often sneeringly reproached. 


PEACE EXHIBIT OF THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 


The Management of the Chicago Exposition having 
generously assigned a space of 495 square feet in the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building for a special Peace 
Exhibit, the Peace Societies of America have met and 
conferred by delegates, and have appointed a committee 
to provide for such an exhibit. 

It will readily be understood that this is an opportunity 
such as has never before been presented, for illustrating 
the significance of the peace movement, the supremacy of 
arbitration over the military system, and the blessings of 
peace over the horrors and expense of war. 

While the whole intent and effect of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, in commemorating the 400th anniversary 
of the discovery of America, is one grand contribution to 
peace and international good-will, it is eminently proper 
that the friends of practical and universal peace, through- 
out the world, should unite with the Peace Societies in 
making an appropriate and attractive display. 

It is no easy matter to designate exactly the character 
of the articles that should be contributed. This must be 
left to the taste and judgment of contributors. But as 
the desire is to aid in developing a higher civilization, 
cementing more firmly fraternal relations among the 
nations of the earth and fulfilling our obligations to a 
beneficent Creator, we can suggest that we demonstrate 
what has been accomplished by peace, where and how 
peace principles have been triumphant; who have been 
instrumental in promoting them ; what means can be em- 
ployed for establishing and perpetuating peace and what 
can be gained by adopting pacific measures in place of 
those that are warlike ; how far justice, equal rights, free- 
dom, temperance, recognition of the sacredness of human 
life, arbitration, world-wide philanthropy and a reliance 
upon ‘* those weapons that are not carnal, but spiritual 
and mighty through God,” have aided and can secure the 
happiness, prosperity and peace of all mankind. 

We have already received, neatly engrossed and framed, 
the arbitration rules of the Chambers of Commerce of 
some of our principal cities ; Senator Sherman’s resolution 
on arbitration as introduced in the Senate ; the arbitration 
testimony of the Religious Society of Friends; West’s 
painting of the treaty of Penn, and portraits of distin- 


guished peace advocates. We are promised Carpenter’s 
great picture of the treaty of Washington; statuary and 
wax designs illustrative of peace; literature, emblems, 
etc. ; a liberty and peace bell composed of relics presented 
by eminent peace men and women; a peace plow and 
pruning-hooks made from swords contributed by Generals ; 
peace medals; charts showing the enormous expenses, 
loss of life, causes and results of war; the prevalence of 
war in the past and the growth of peace-methods in recent 
years; the leading cases of settlement of international 
difficulties by arbitration, ete. 

It is requested that contributors advise the committee, 
before sending their contributions, giving a full descrip- 
tion of them. They must not be too large or weigh more 
than 80 pounds per square foot of space occupied. If 
approved the committee will advise where, how and when 
to forward, and will answer all inquiries. 

The shipments should be made before the middle of 
April to insure their acceptance and deposit. We there- 
fore recommend immediate action. 

Care will be taken of all articles contributed, and 
arrangements will be made for their return. 

Everything should be carefully marked, with any ex- 
planatory notes, and in at least two languages, English 
and French. 

Atrrep H. Love, President of the Universal 
Peace Union, 219 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Chairman of Committee. 

BensamMin F. Truestoop, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Betva A. Lockwoop, Washington, D. C. 

O. McDowe tt, Newark, N. J. 

Amanva Deyo, Scranton, Pa. 

Hannau J. Batter, Winthrop Centre, Maine. 

Cuartes H. Howarp, Chicago. Ill. 

Dr. R. H. Tuomas, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. J. B. Chicago, Il. 

JonaTHan W. Piummer, 200 Randolph St., 
Chicago, 


COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION. 


The Peace Societies have appointed a Committee on 
Transportation as follows: Albert Day, Esq., 280 Broad- 
way, New York City, chairman; William O. McDowell, 
Lincoln Park, Newark, New Jersey, and Thomas J. 
Whitney, 60 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

This committee will arrange for fares, boarding, etc., 
as well as for the transportation of articles to the Peace 
Exhibit. Mr. Day is counsel and general eastern agent 
for the World’s Fair Visitors’ Association, incorporated 
with capital stock of $500,000 and we recommend those 
wishing to visit the Exposition to write to him for partic- 
ulars. 

This Association guarantees, for $29 and one-half rail- 
road fare, from any point, a first-class ticket to Chicago 
and return, six admission tickets to the Fair, six days 
rooming accommodations, guide at Fair Grounds, recep- 
tion at depots by uniformed employees, baggage and city 
transportation, registration, mail and telegraph depart- 
ment, purchasing department, entertainment department 
and legal department. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Preparation for the Peace Congress at Chicago is going 
forward as rapidly as possible. It is no easy matter to 
arrange for an occasion as important as this will be. The 
programme of subjects will be published at an early day, 
and the speakers announced as fast as they can be secured. 
These must be selected from different parts of the world, 
and this takes time. We call the attention of our read- 
ers to the ‘‘ Appeal for Funds” for peace work at Chi- 
cago, published again in this number, and also to the 
Exhibit circular. We hope serious attention will be given 
at once to the appeal for funds, and any who have any 
objects to contribute to the Exhibit will kindly commu- 
nicate at once with the chairman of the committee having 
itin charge. Space has been granted for this Exhibit. 
It is 16.5 by 30 feet, 495 square feet, assignment No. 
347, group 157, class 924, department L, in the depart- 
ment of Liberal Arts. 


Some of our readers may already have seen the impor- 
tant paper on an International Tribunal of Arbitration, 
by Sir Edmund Hornby, which appeared in a recent 
number of the London Herald of Peace. For the many 
who will not have seen it we reprint it in full in this num- 
ber of the Apvocare. It is interesting not only as being 
the latest and perhaps the most perfectly developed plan 
which has appeared for the organization of such a court, 
but as coming from a gentleman of wide experience in 
just that line of service which fits one to speak intelli- 
gently on such a theme. He was formerly Judge of the 
Supreme (English) Consular Court of the Levant, at 
Constantinople, and has also acted as British Commis- 
sioner for claims between the United States and Great 
Britain. ‘The subject is one of such vast and growing 
importance that it may well attract the attention and 
elicit the judgment of eminent jurists and statesmen 
everywhere. 


The Committee appointed by the United States Sen- 
ate to investigate and report to that body the facts in 
relation to the employment for private purposes of armed 
bodies of men, or detectives, in connection with differ- 
ences between workmen and employers, made its report 


ou the 10th of February. The report, with the evidence 
taken in the investigation, covers 270 pages. The Com- 
mittee is not clear that Congress has power to legislate 
on the subject in general, but thinks that it may legislate 
to prevent the movement of such armel bolies from one 
State to another. ‘The more important parts of the report 
may be summarized as follows: 

The employment of armed bodies of men for private 
purposes, either by employers or employees, should not 


It tends to exasperation and makes a 
peaceful solution more difficult. It is an assumption of 
the State’s authority by private citizens. Many of the 
States are legislating against the employment of such 
bodies of men, as they have an undoubted right to do. 


The rights of employers and workmen are equal. Em- 
ployers have the right to employ and dismiss men at 
pleasure, provided they fulfil their agreements. Work- 
men can legally organize for mutual protection and im- 
provement, can quit work singly or in a body, if dissatis- 
fied with their wages or hours of work, after having sought 
an amicable adjustment. Having done so, they have no 
legal or moral right to try by force to keep others from 
taking their places, nor to occupy or injure the property 
of their employers. 

Most of the laboring men who gave testimony before 
the committee advocated the principle of arbitration or 
conciliation. 

The report clearly indicates that there is a remedy in 
the courts for unlawful strikes, and that where this remedy 
has been tried it was speedily applied and found to be 
adequate. 

The committee has nothing to say in commendation of 
Mr. Frick’s methods. 


The report closes with these words : 


‘¢ Your Committee recognizes the gravity of the exist- 
ing conflict between employers and workmen in this coun- 
try. In the final test of our institutions this may play an 
important part, and hence anything that tends to mitigate 
the evil should be welcomed by all. Our investigations 
have led us to conclude that the fault is not wholly on one 
side, and that both employers and the employed should 
be willing and anxious to find a middle ground upon 
which they can meet and adjust their differences without 
strikes, riots, bloodshed or suffering. That middle ground 
seems to be in the direction of arbitration. When that 
principle is recognized the chasm which now exists be- 
tween these two classes will be closed toa large extent, 
the necessity for the use of armed force, if it ever existed, 
will be done away with, and a new order of things, that of 
good will and kindly feeling, will take the place of the 
hates and the bitterness which now prevail in many of our 
industrial communities. To that end we bespeak the co- 
operation of all patriotic citizens, and your Committee 
will welcome any legislation which will tend to secure the 
laboring man his every right without depriving the em- 
ployer of his; for both are guaranteed by the Constitution 
and the laws of the land.” 


be resorted to. 


As might have been expected, the new peace movement 
in Germany is having to ran the gauntlet of ridicule. 
This will only tend, however, to bring to the surface the 
strong undercurrent of dislike for the burdensome system 
of militarism. The Baroness von Suttner’s work is too 
well founded to be laughed out of existence by parodies 
on her book, ‘‘ Die Waffen Nieder,” or on the journal 
with the same name which she has established in Berlin. 
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The poetic instincts of the lovers of war seem to have 
been awakened to new life by the title, ‘* Die Waffen 
Nieder.” One of them has written a poem entitled ‘‘ Die 
Waffen Hoch,” in which he exclaims: 

“Die Waffen hoch! So war es recht! 

Was weisz ein Weib von Mannesdingen.” 

(Lift high your arms; for this is right; 

Of manly ways what knows a woman ? ) 


It is to be hoped that the trouble between the two 
pretending Houses in Kansas is practically at anend. It 
has illustrated, dangerously, the unreasonable extent to 
which partisanship may be carried. One of the greatest 
perils of our goverament by political parties is the ten- 
dency of every party to think that it contains all the 
wisdom and goodness and patriotism, and that all others 
are made up of liars, scoundrels and fools. It seems 
almost miraculous thit Topeka has not been the scene of 
a cruel and bloody battle. The history of the conflict is 
known in every corner of the land and needs no repetition 
here. But for the fact that the citizen in the Kansas 
militia got the better of the soldiers and led to point- 
blank disobedience to the Governor's orders, there would 
be many brokcn hearts and broken homes in the State 
to-day. Even if the Populists were right in their claims, 
they made a great mistake in not submitting at once to 
the decision of the Supreme Court. That is the true 
American way, and the pariy that follows it will always gain 
in the long run. To talk of reorganizing the militia on 
a purely partisan basis is the most unwise thing that this 
new party, so near to a complete success in the State, 
could possibly think of doing. This is the age in which 
battles are won by truth, by law and by patience, and 
not by the sledge-hammer, the bayonet and the Win- 
chester. 

The subject of capital punishment has recently been 
receiving an unusual amount of attention. Bills are 
pending in several States for the abolition of the death 
penalty, in Massachusetts among therest. In Michigan, 
which abolished capital punishment some years ago, a 
measure has been introduced into the Legislature for its 
reéstablishment. A bill for abolition is also before the 
Judiciary Committee of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, having been introduced on the ninth of June 
last by Hon. Newton Martin Curtis of New York, whose 
speech on its presentation was an able and comprehensive 
one. We notice that those who favor the retention of 
the old system are very fond of calling the advocates of 
abolition ‘* sentimentalists.” But it is the ‘* sentimen- 
talists” who always conquer in the long run, because they 
have reason as well as sentiment on their side. We hope 
that all our readers carefully studied the very ably written 
article of Professor Maulsby in our last issue. 


The principal provisions of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
bill for Ireland have already been given in our columns. 
The bill passed its first reading in the House of Commons 
on the 17th of February and the second reading was fixed 
for the 13th of March. There was ‘+ tremendous cheer- 
ing” as the Prime Minister advanced up the floor of the 
House and presented the bill. The 13th of February, 
the day on which the bill was presented by Mr. Gladstone 
in aspeech over two hours long, may become very mem- 
orable in the history of English legislation. The age of 
the speaker and of the question which he discussed, as 
well as the supreme importance of the subject, in its wider 
bearings, not only to the United Kingdom but also to the 
whole civilized world, combined to draw the attention of 
thinking men everywhere to that historic chamber on that 
day. The ‘‘ animated scene” in the palace yard at West- 
minster on that morning and the ‘disorderly rush” for 
seats when the doors were opened were an index of the 
world-wide interest felt in the subject. On this side of 
the water there was more genuine feeling of interest in the 
measure brought forward than there would have been if 
we had been creating a new State. 


There is but one feeling in America as to the rightness 
and general wisdom of the measure, in its chief lines. 
With its minor details we have nothing todo. They be- 
long to England and Ireland alone and not to us. But 
its main provisions for the local self-government of Ireland 
are so thoroughly American, that they do not need any 
argument in their support in this country. National union 
and local self-government have proved themselves in our 
experiment not only not incompatible but to be the two 
strongest pillars of our power and our peace. We sin- 
cerely hope that Mr. Gladstone may live to see the exper- 
iment tried in Ireland. The method which he and his 
advisers have recommended seems so simple and of such 
easy application, so conservative. of all the interests of 
the British Union as well as promotive of the best local 
interests of Ireland, that the day ought not to be far off 
when even the Conservative House of Lords would volun- 
tarily accept it, without having to be forced to do so. 


Mr. Gladstone said in closing his speech : 


‘*The sooner we stamp the seal which will efface all 
former animosities and open the era of peace and good 
will—the better. For my own part, [ never will and never 
can be a party to bequeathing to my country the continu- 
ance of this heritage of discord which bas been handed 
down from generation to generation, through seven cen- 
turies, this heritage of discord, with all the evils that fol- 
low in its train. It would be misery for me if I had fore- 
gone or omitted in these closing years of my life any 
measure it was possible for me to take toward upholding 
and promoting the cause which I believe to be the cause, 
not of one party or one nation, but of all parties and all 
nations. 

‘* To these nations, viewing them as I do, with their vast 
opportunities, under a living union for power and happi- 
ness, to these nations I say: ‘ Let me entreat you—if it 
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were my last breath, I would so entreat you —let the dead 
bury their dead, and cast behind you former recollections 
of bygone evils; cherish, love and sustain one another 
through all the vicissitudes of human affairs in times that 
are to come.’ ” 


The English Peace Societies are confining their petition 
work to the one practical matter of trying to induce the 
English Government to accept the proposition of the 
United States to establish a permanent treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the two nations. Mr. William Randal 
Cremer, M. P., has given notice in the House of Com- 
mons of a motion to that effect, and the petitions are to 
be presented at the same time that the motion is made. 
We shall hope that entire success will crown the effort. 


The treaty for the annexation of Hawaii, given on 
another page, which was sent by President Harrison to 
the Senate on the 15th of February, and which at one 
time seemed likely to go through with a ‘‘ rush,” has been 
forced to ‘*‘ bide its time.’’ Resolutions favoring annex- 
ation have been adopted by the House and referred by the 
Senate to the committee on federal relations. Action on 
the subject will almost certainly not be reached before 
Congress adjourns. Some of the Hawaiian Comm’s- 
sioners have gone home discouraged as to the prospects 
of the treaty. No harm can come of due delay in so 
important a matter. Annexation is favored by many of 
the very best citizens of our country, missionaries who 
have seen Hawaiiincluded. England has made no official 
protest to annexation, as the papers gave out at first. 
The provisional government of the island has been recog- 
nized by every foreign nation represented there. © The 
United States has done most of what has been done for 
the civilization of the natives. All this points to annexa- 
tion as the right thing to do. But there is a deeper 
question involved. The abandonment of our continental 
policy and the adoption of a colonial one, which the 
absorption of Hawaii would necessarily involve, would 
almost certainly bring about complications and difficulties 
and naval expenses outweighing in the long run all the 
advantages which might accrue to us or to the Hawaiians 
by annexation. All this needs consideration by our who'e 
people and we are glad the Senate is moving with delib- 
eration. 


The Behring Sea Arbitration Commission met in Paris 
on the 23d of February, formally organized for work and 
then adjourned till the 23d of March, when the proceedings 
will commence in earnest. The arbitrators are Justice 
Harlan (United States), Lord Hannen (England), Mar- 
quis Venosta (Italy), Baron Alfonse de Courcel (France) 
and Judge Gram (Sweden), the latter of whom was not 
present at the formal opening. 


The German army bill is making no progress. The 
government has sought by every conceivable means known 
to legislative proceedings to get a majority in its favor, 
but at present the uncertainty about its passing is 
apparently as great as ever. 


The article on the ‘‘ Boys’ Brigade,” which appeared in 
the last number of the Apvocare, has been put into tract 
form and may be had at this office at the rate of fifty 
cents per hundred. 


The tract entitled ‘‘ Woman and Peace,” now out of 
print, has been called for so often recently that Mrs. L. 
Ormiston Chant, the author of it, has consented to prepare 
a new one with the same title. This will be published by 
the American Peace Society and on sale at its office. 

The Austrian Peace Society held its first annual meet- 
ing recently. Addresses were made by the Baroness von 
Suttner, Prince Wrede, Baron Pirquet and others, and 
were listened to by an enthusiastic audience, among which 
were members of the University Peace Union. 


The American Colonization Society, whose seventy- 
sixth annual report has just been published, has sent fifty 
emigrants to Liberia during the past year. The Society 


sent out its first party of colonists in 1821, and every 
| year since has sent out emigrants, the total number up to 


the present being 22,135 who have been assisted in find- 
ing homes in Liberia. The report says that the number 
of persons applying for aid in emigrating is increasing 
rather than diminishing, and that many thousands of 
these are now before the Society. Limited funds 
prevent the sending out of any but a small portion of 
those wishing to go. The government of the Republic 
of Liberia is reported to be in a highly satisfactory condi- 
tion, and the policy of the Colonization Society for the 
future is, in addition to sending out suitable colonists, to 
assist the Liberian Government in establishing and foster- 
ing an efficient system of public schools, to promote more 
direct and rapid communication between that country and 
the United States, to collect more full and reliable infor- 
mation about the country, in a word, to stimulate Liberia 
to depend more and more on herself. 


The naval appropriation bill was passed by the House 
of Representatives on February the 20th. Mr. Herbert 
of Alabama, in presenting the bill to be voted on, said 
that the total amount carried by it, including appropria- 
tions for public works incidental to the naval establishment 
and for increase of the navy, was $21,234,160. Mr. 
Boutelle of Maine tried ineffectually to delay the bill, 
contending that it ought to carry an appropriation for the 
further increase of the navy, by at least one battleship. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR LETTER FROM ITALY. 
‘6 DOWN WITH ARMS.” 


The excellent success of the Almanac, published under 
the above name by the Lombard Union Peace Society, 
brought together, at the invitation of said society, at the 
Hotel Milan on Sabbath evening, Jan. 8, numerous 
friends and adherents of tke cause of humanity. The 
dinner was given in honor of those who had gotten up 
the Almanac, and they deservedly were given the place 
of honor among the guests who had gathered to the num- 


ber of 115. 

After the salutation given by Mr. Moneta to those 
present, in the name of the Society which had invited 
them, the distinguished writer, De Amicis, pronounced a 
splendid discourse, which I am inclined to send you in 
full, as thus it will not lose any of its literary beauty nor 
of its power, which was very great over those present: 

‘¢ It is a satisfaction no less intense than rare to be able 
to express to an audience of intimate friends an idea 
which they all hold in common—this satisfaction you 
are now giving me. 

‘¢T have often asked myself why all honest and sensible 
men of all countries are not with us—through what 
obstinacy or what misunderstanding all, even those who 
think that the attainment of our ideal is impossible, do 
not cordially join us in our work, so certain and evident 
seem to me to be the beneficent effects which it produces 
through the simple diffusion of the ideas and sentiments 
which it inspires. 

‘*We bear within us an unfortunate inheritance of 
false notions and evil instincts,— an obscure relic of bar- 
barism of which we are scarcely conscious, which form 
among all, as it were, an immense mass of inflammable 
material scattered among every people. This, either 
spontaneously or through the artifices of a few persons, 
may at ahy time break out into a flame and result in the 
terrible calamity of war. Now, as to these dangerous 
remains of barbarisin, concealed, as they all are, under 
false appearances, it is our purpose to grasp them, to ana- 
lyze them, to present them in their true character, to 
bring them into disrepute and to destroy them, that in 
the decision of contests between people and people reason 
may hold an ever-increasing supremacy and the ele- 
ments of destruction and death less and less power. 
Who, honestly, can refuse us his consent and his sup- 
port? 

‘* We say to fathers and mothers: Educate thoroughly 
your sons; but let not an instrument of death be the first 
toy which you place in their hands; let not the pretence 
of slaughter be the first delight of their fancy, because 
too old and deadly is the error of stimulating in the child 
the instinct of ferocity, in the belief that you are training 
him in the noble valor which is thought to become a 
citizen. 

‘*We say tothe youth of all lands: Love your coun- 
try; but let yours be that love of country which, illumi- 
nated by a larger and wiser affection, causes you to honor 
the excellence and to speak well of the fortunes of any 


people, as a necessary ally of ourselves and of all men 
in the immense struggle for life and civilization which we 
are carrying on with nature,— not that other love of 
country which, swollen with pride and crimson with jeal- 
ousy, flies into a passion at every shadow and disgraces 
itself with every possible quarrel, which has need to keep 
itself alive by a sort of hatred which is the most unjust 
and base of all, even that which embraces millions of 
unknown and innocent human beings. 

‘* Let us say to those to whom is entrusted the na- 
tional defence: It is a beautiful thing to keep the mind 
always prepared for supreme sacrifice for the country; it 
is a noble ambition to wish to merit its gratitude; but 
let no ambition move you to desire war for the sake of 
war, for of all the excesses of selfishness this is the most 
dreadful, and whoever allows it in his heart is no longer a 
true defender of his country—he is its bloodthirsty 
enemy, doubly guilty because he takes his place beneath 
the banner of its best beloved sons. 

**Let us say to teachers and educators: Inspire the 
youth with a love of ancient greatness, but do not con- 
found in the same admiration great souls and fortunate 
robbers, because that is a perversion of the sense of jus- 
tice ; do not accustom them to consider the slaughter of 
peoples, like that of ants, which are trodden down in 
passing, because that is to dry up the fountains of pity; 
do not inculcate in them the idea of the fatal necessity of 
war, for that is to destroy in them faith in civilization 
and to drive them into contempt for the human race; do 
not teach them that the moral forces of peoples are not 
t«mpered, except with fire and sword. because labor, sci- 
ence, charity, poverty, pain, are doing this tempering. 
These say to you: We are able to produce heroes and 
martyrs on earth,— and they show you a legion of them 
every day. 

‘* Finally, let us say to believers: What sort of a relig- 
ion is it which not only does not preach peace, but asks 
of God that torrents of blood may be shed, and thanks 
Him while they are still smoking? Come with us, if it 
is true that you bear in your heart forgiveness and love: 
lift up your voice for our cause, if you are not lying to 
Jesus Christ when you pray that His kingdom may come 
upon the earth. 

‘* This we say, and for the attainment of the lofty end 
in view, we have a profound faith in the power of truth 
uttered with intelligence and earnestness, unweariedly 
repeated and diffused in the schools, in the churches, in 
the factories, in the athenzeums, in the royal palaces, 
uttered in all languages and upon the frontiers of all 
countries, first by thousands, and then by millions of 
voices, until it becomes so formidable as to cause to fall 
from the hand of the monster the cruel sword and the 
infamous torch. 

‘*It is a dream, they tell us. Very well, be it so; it 
is a dream; but it is like that which, in the midst of the 
raging hatreds and the civil wars, when all Italy was in 
bleeding fragments, must sometimes have delighted our 
ancient fathers, by showing them in the future, as it 
were, an incredible miracle — all these lines of separation 
blotted out, all these animosities spent, all these impla- 
cable feuds between brethren disarmed and reconciled 
forever around a single flag. 

** And the dream of to-day will be fulfilled, as the 
dream of those days has been. 

‘Stir up, then, patriotic vanity, rekindle old animosi- 
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ties, build up custom-house barriers, cover with fortresses 
the frontiers,— against the great rivers which run down 
to mingle their waters with the ocean dykes are no 
obstruction; civilized peoples are approaching one 
another, drawn by a force which nothing can resist; they 
recognize as more imaginary than real the race prejudices 
of which so much is said, as a false appearance the pre- 
tended antagonism of their interests; they are commin- 
gling their ideas, their customs, their labors, their arts, 
their blood, and they go on multiplying and strengthen- 
ing among them, under the impulse of growing necessi- 
ties, the bonds of life, with a rapidity so marvellous that 
the idea of severing them again with the sword, for what- 
ever cause, will, before long, seem as absurd and abomi- 
nable as that of resolving the internal questions of a 
nation by hurling its provinces one against another, 
enraged by the savage madness of medieval times. 

‘* This is the faith of us all—a strength and divine 
comfort of the mind; a faith which, notwithstanding a 
gigantic European war which might break out to-morrow, 
would not be the least diminished. 

“As for myself, I have another faith even more 
ardent, which to many of you will seem an illusion. I 
believe that the advance made by the idea of peace, 
through the influence of forces extraneous to our propa- 
ganda, is much greater than it appears to us ourselves to 
be, much greater than the wounded pride of a great people 
can allow to be affirmed. I believe that the international 
questions which are now a danger will have a remote but 
pacific solution, comprised within the circle of a vaster 
change of affairs. 

‘**T believe that the innumerable multitudes who are 
calling for human nourishment, for intellectual life and 
for justice, will not be answered by driving them, like 
herds, to the slaughter pen, after which, in order to pre- 
pare for new recaptures and for new defences, they will 
again be more cruelly starved than before; I believe that 
this accursed massacre of peoples from which the imagi- 
nation turns away horrified, and which has been hanging 
for twenty years over our heads like a curse of God, will 
not come; that the morning of the twentieth century will 
not dawn on this disgrace of the world. 

“*T believe it. You certainly hope it. Let us lift then 
together our goblets, and with one heart, with one vivat, 
salute this sacred hope.”’ 

Interesting addresses were afterwards given by other 
speakers. Angelo Mazzoleni spoke in the name of the 
International Peace Bureau of Berne, of which he is a 
member. After alluding to the distant friends who scat- 
tered though they are through all the countries of the 
civilized world, are laboring with the same faith and unity 
of thought for the pacification of peop!es and for inter- 
national harmony, he said : 

“The great American people, the richest and most 
industrious people of the world, are expecting this year at 
Chicago the representatives of our European ccntinent. 
This people has already, in a memorable treaty, adopted 
arbitration as a permanent rule of its public law and has 
invited the powers of Europe to give it their adhesion. 

‘He expressed the wish that, in accordance with the 
votes of the Congress and the Interparliamentary Confer- 


ence at Berne, similar motions might be presented in all 


the parliaments of Europe, to invite their respective gov- 
ernments to adopt the method of arbitration, either by 
early giving their adherence to the treaty of Washington 
(17th April, 1890), or by the stipulation of similar treaties 
among the nations of Europe.” 

Finally, recalling the precedents of the Italian Parlia- 
ment in the practice of arbitration, he closed his discourse 
with these words: ‘‘ Italy more than any other nation is 
called by her very traditions and by her contemporary 
history to fulfil in Europe a mission of peace and of civil- 
ization.” 

The convention of the friends of peace in Milan found 
an echo of sympathy in all the provinces of Italy, and the 
press of all parties drew from it happy omens for the 
future, for the cessation, that is, not only of war but also 
of the ruinous armaments kept by all the nations as a 
guarantee of peace and which are the cause of the pro- 
found economic misery with which the populations are 
affiicted, pressed down with burdens which have become 
henceforth unendurable. A. Mazzovent. 
Mivan, Iraty, 12th Jan., 1893. 


Broox.ine, Mass., Feb. 26, 1893. 


Dr. Bensamin F. Truesioop: 

My Dear Sir —I have read with great satisfaction and 
approval your article in the Apvocate or Prace on 
‘* The Boys’ Brigade.” The protest can not be too often 
repeated. The military drill is a disgrace to our public 
and private schools and calculated to impart that warlike 
spirit in youth which the preaching of peace and brotherly 
love can not eradicate in age. 

I have always raised my voice against it and refused to 
allow any of my boys to conform to the practice. It 
seems discouraging to attempt to stem the military spirit 
of the age, but the duty is all the more pressing, and the 
word must be spoken and the seed sown in faith. 

Yours for the abolition of man-killing, 
Liorp Garrison. 


NOTICE. 


The series of World’s Congresses to be held at Chicago 
during the summer will be opened on May 15 by the 
Congress of Representative Women. This Congress will 
last for seven days and will consider the following sub- 
jects in the order named: 

The Civil and Social Evolution of Woman. The Ad- 
ministrative Ability of Woman. 

Woman the New Factor in Economics. The Industrial 
Position of Woman inGermany. The Industrial Position 
of Woman in France. 

The Ethics of Dress. Woman on the Stage and in the 
Pulpit. 

The New Womanhood of Italy. Our debt to Zurich 
and to Brussels. 

Woman as a Financier. Woman in Municipal Gov- 
ernment. 


The Light in the East. The Political Future of 


Woman. 
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Woman’s War for Peace. Woman as a Social Leader. 

The Professions and Trades undeilying the Home. 
Woman in Science. 

Organization among Women considered in respect : 

a. To Religion. 6. To Philanthropy. c. To Education. 
d. To Moral Reform. e. To Political Liberty. 

The Economy of Woman’s Forces through Organiza- 
tion : — The final step. 

On Sunday, May 21, the closing day of the Congress, 
there will be religious services conducted entirely by 
women ordained as ministers, every denomination which 
has admitted: women to the ministry being represented. 


AMONG THE PAPERS. 


MR. BLAINE AS A MAN OF PEACE. 
By tne Hon. Jonn W. Foster, Secretary of State. 


Mr. Blaine’s career as Secretary of State was in marked 
contrast with the popular impression of his character. 
As a political leader he had been distinguished for im- 
petuosity and combativeness. As the head of the Foreign 
Office, in his dealings with other nations he was pre-emi- 
nently a man of peace and a consistent advocate of arbi- 
tration as the only rational and statesmanlike method for 
the seitlement of international difficulties. 

In 1881, when he accepted the portfolio of State under 
President Garfield, one of his first acts was an endeavor 
to recorcile the unfortunate differences between three of 
the South American republics, and terminate a cruel and 
devastating war. Although unsuccessful in that attempt, 
it led to his issuance of his celebrated invitation for an 
International Conference of the American nations, whose 
only and expressed object was to secure the adoption of 
arbitration as a permanent means of preserving the peace 
which he believed was necessary to secure the prosperity 
of the American hemisphere. In that invitation, issued 
in the name of the President, a general congress was 
called ‘‘for the purpose of considering and discussing 
the methods of preventing war between the nations of 
America. He (the President) desires that the attention 
of congress shall be strictly confined to the one great 
object; that its sole aim shall be to seek a way of per- 
manently averting the horrors of cruel and bloody combat 
between countries, oftenest of one blood and speech, or 
the even worse calamity of internal commotion and civil 
strife ;” and this object was further elaborated in Mr. 
Blaine’s most expressive rhetoric. 

The tragic termination of Garfield’s administration 
defeated for the time this great and beneficial scheme. 
But a second time called to be Secretary of State, after 
an intervening lapse of seven years, it fell to his lot, by 
an unusual development of events, to carry out, after 
this long interval, during which an adverse party was in 
power, the notable policy outlined in his first stormy year 
of office. With that prescience that enabled him to grasp 
and make his own, ideas and aspirations that had lain 
dormant under the touch of less keen-sighted or less 
sympathetically practical statesman than he, he seized 
upon the thought that had vainly struggled for expression 
not only in our own country but in the Spanish American 
republics from the early years of the present ceutury ; 
and at his touch the old chimera of a federation of the 


interests of the States of the American hemisphere into 
a common solidity became transformed into an acceptance 
by our sister commonwealths of the invitation to confer 
in search of some harmonious understanding whereby 
their common interests might be subserved, and peace 
and good-will maintained among them. 

The meeting of the Pan-American Conference marked 
an epoch in the international history of the Western 
hemisphere. Its deliberations are now historical, and 
while many of the results then aimed at remain for future 
accomplishment, its practical outcome will long exert a 
potential influence in the relations of the American States 
to one another. It recognized and formulated, as never 
before, their common needs and aspirations. The plan 
of arbitration, which had been the great idea which in- 
spired the first invitation, was found difficult of realiza- 
tion, and it was only through the masterful and persua- 
sive influence of Mr. Blaine, actively exerted, that the 
great body of the Conference was brought to indorse the 
plan which he had proposed, which, if it has not yet been 
effective, marks a great advance in the theoretical law of 
nations. 

But as Secretary he had other conspicuous opportunities 
of exhibiting his tendency toward the peaceful settlement 
of differences. At the opening of his second term of 
office he found the Samoan complication seriously threat- 
ening the harmonious relations of three great powers; 
but within a few months, by peaceful negotiations, they 
were adjusted. The abrupt and dangerous Chilean 
episode was significant in that it was so conducted as to 
bring that Government to propose arbitration, which its 
delegates had stoutly opposed in the Pan-American Con- 
ference. The Behring Sea controversy was Mr. Blaine’s 
most animated and prolonged diplomatic discussion, and 
his skill in polemics was never displayed with more bril- 
liancy ; but he crowned the controversy by the peaceful 
settlement of arbitration. 


When the history of his life comes to be dispassionately 
written, his work as Secretary of State will be found to 
be his most enduring monument of fame, and chiefly be- 
cause he believed that the true mission of diplomacy was 
to avert or compose difficulties, not to excite them, and, 
with the issues of peace and war within his hands, he was 
pre-eminently a man of peace. 


—The Independent. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


The suggestion recently made to the special congres- 
sional committee engaged in investigating into the causes 
of the Homestead strike by one of the representatives of 
the Amalgamated Association, that Congress should by 
statute arrange for compulsory arbitration in labor quar- 
rels, is a method of settling disputes much more effective 
in theory than practice. It is easily possible that the 
judgment of a national board of arbitration which went 
against the employer of workingmen would admit of en- 
forcement; that is, if the employer did not observe the 
findings of the tribunal and increase his wages, he could 
either be forbidden to run his factory or carry on his 
business, or if a penalty was attached to a disregard of 
the finding of the tribunal, this could be levied upon the 
property of the offender. But with the workmen the case 
is altogether different, and this responsibility in no way 
attaches, 
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We do not believe that the members of the Amalgamated 
Association, or, indeed, any trades union, would agree, 
when put to the test, to submit to a compulsory finding by 
a national board of arbitration which went against them. 
The only means of enforcement would be by imprisoning 
those workmen who refused to serve for an employer whom 
they believed to be paying them less in wages than they 
deserved to receive. The United States authorities, by 
marshals or by soldiers, would have to drive men to their 
work under penalty of arrest and imprisonment if they 
did not do this service, and it seems to us that the work 
done by the employes under such conditions would be 
even less satisfactory than that performed by convicts in 
a state prison. In fact, the men would be prisoners, for, 
having submitted their case to arbitration, they would be 
just as much forced to stay and work under the new con- 
dition of things as the employer would be to give them 
work at their terms if the decision went against him, and 
they could not desert and try to find work elsewhere with- 
out violating one of the conditions of this forced settle- 
ment. 

It may be said that this is not what compulsory arbitra- 
tion is intended to do, but merely that the question at 
issue must be brought before some legal tribunal, and 
after the judgment of the latter has been given, its en- 
forcement must rest with public opinion. This, however, 
is hardly more than many of the States now provide by 
special enactment, and, as we understand it, this is not 
what the advocates of compulsory arbitration are demand- 
ing. On the other hand, to accept the extreme method 
we have referred to above would be to open the way toa 
species of official despotism, exercised over both employers 
and employed, which might be possible in Turkey and 
Russia, but which could only be put in force here after our 
present fabric of free institutions had been entirely broken 
down.— Boston Herald. 


VICTORIES OF PACIFIC CHRISTIANITY IN 
PATAGONIA. 


Most people know very little about Patagonia and the 
adjacent Archipelago. Nearly sixty years ago a founda- 
tion of knowledge was laid by the exploring voyage of the 
‘* Beagle,” in which went Charles Darwin. Of the 
Fuegians he recorded in his ‘* Naturalist’s Voyage” :— 
‘‘ These poor wretches were stunted in their growth, their 
hideous faces were bedaubed with white paint, their skins 
filthy and greasy, their hair entangled, their voices dis- 
cordant, and their gestures violent. Viewing such men, 
one can hardly make oneself believe that they are fellow- 
creatures and inhabitants of the same world.” Mr. 
Darwin often expressed his conviction that it was utterly 
useless to send missionaries to such a set of savages as the 
Fuegians, probably the lowest of the human race. ‘Twenty 
years afterwards he revisited the place in the ‘* Challen- 
ger,” and thereafter again wrote, in 1870 :-—‘* The success 
of the Tierra del Fuego Mission is most wonderful, and 
shames me; as I always prophesied utter failure.”” See- 
ing is believing. Forthwith the great scientist sent £5 to 
the Mission, and continued to subscribe to it until his 
death. 

The history of the South American Mission would fur- 
nish books of adventure as exciting as any boy could wish 
for. Its success has won the astonished praises of men of 


all religions and of no religion, as an instance of miracle- 
working Christianity. It is a religious phenomenon of 
the highest interest, from the standpoint of humanism and 
civilization. Mr. Aspinall, a member of the Y. M. C. A., 
who went out to Tierra del Fuego several years ago, to 
learn something of the present and past of this remarkable 
enterprise, states that there are about 8000 of the natives 
distributed over the islands, and they are roughly divided 
into three tribes. The Fuegians are in the most primitive 
form of society, not having yet advanced from family to 
tribal life or to any idea of leaders and lieutenants. They 
are entirely nomadic. Some live huddled along with their 
dogs in wigwams apparently of the Kaflir pattern, but a 
large proportion of them live in canoes, going ashore only 
as an exception. Here they hunt, eat, sleep and bring 
up families, which they do not hesitate to chuck overboard 
should safety or convenience suggest it. In the bottom 
of the canoe they build a rude hearthstone of sods and 
gravel,on which they keep a fire going. The marriage 
condition is settled for the Fuegian by the needs of his 
canoe. The man generally has two wives, for he needs a 
paddler on either side while he hunts and fishes from the 
end. Fishing is done with spears ; and fish, seal, penguin, 
and such aquatic birds, are the Fuegian’s rare luxuries. 
His vegetable diet is the berry of a dwarf shrub and a 
large yellow fungus developed by the beech. His usual 
bill of fare ranges between mussels and limpets. They 
are almost wholly naked, and daub themselves thickly 
with grease and earth. A skin hung over the body, and, 
in the case of the women, a triangular kind of apron, 
comprise their sole defence against the bitter inclemency 
of the climate. It is not surprising, then, to hear that 
pneumonia is the national disease. They are probably 
cannibals, eating their old women when past other service, 
as is common among savages. Being void of all gentle 
sentiments, even the love of offspring, they are brutal to 
weakness and suffering. In appearance the Fuegians are 
in marked contrast to their giant neighbors the Patago- 
nians. 

The pioneer of the present mission was Captain Allen 
Gardiner, who sailed in 1850 with two missionaries and 
four Cornish fishermen for Tierra del Fuego. ‘They 
landed, had to flee from the natives, lost a boat in bad 
weather, and were finally stranded on a desert shore. 
There they prayed, hoped, starved, and died in 1851; but 
the diary of Gardiner, preserved and picked up in a way 
that recalls the stories of pirates’ charts and treasure 
islands, mapped out a scheme of the mission, traced with 
his dying hand, which has been followed in the main ever 
since. ‘Two years afterwards a missionary schooner, 
christened with his name, sailed for Keppel Island, one of 
the Falklands ; and for a few years the British colony was 
made the base of operations, no one daring to pitch a tent 
among the natives. In 1859, however, emboldened by fre- 
quent communication, a small, devoted band, headed by 
Mr. Phillips and Captain Fell, went ashore on one of the 
islands. It was a Sunday in November. In the midst of 
a service of prayer they were every one massacred. 

This was a terriblecheck. But there were embarked in 
this work the ardor of the pioneer, the enthusiasm of 
religion, and the indomitable pluck of the English char- 
acter. A few years more of patient communication by 
ship was followed by another visit, which the natives ex- 
pected to be one of reprisal, and were perplexed accord- 
ingly. Then another, during which the bones of the last 
band of martyrs were discovered, and buried where they 
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lay. It must have been a solemn funeral service, and a | upon some huge evils as a necessary part of our belong- 


time of suspense; but it had no tragic end. First awed 
and puzzled, the natives were presently fascinated. The 
new year 1869 found the Rev. W. H. Stirling, subseqently 
Bishop of the Falklands, installed, and presently left 
alone, as the southern outpost of civilization, in the 
station of Ooshooia, on the north shore of the Beagle 
Channel. It is wonderful how this man held sway alone 
among the rough, impulsive savages around him; but he 
did; and from that day to this the mission has gone for- 
ward without anotker check. 

There is now a Christian village at Ooshooia, with cot- 
tages, a‘church, a school-house, and an orphanage of 
twenty-five children, who sew. and read, and write on 
slates and copybooks, and recite from blackboards, and 
learn geography, just like their English contemporaries in 
a country boarding-school. The men plant and fence in 
gardens, fell trees, saw planks, build cottages, make roads, 
keep cattle and goats. The children are ready learners. 

The remarkable thing is the spread of good influences 
radiating from the mission centre. It would be easy to 
quote blood-curdling stories of the fate of ships wrecked 
on the Fuegian coasts in the past; how the sailors were 
hacked in pieces by native Amazons, and how crews pre- 
ferred to blow themselves up in a stockade rather than 
try the clemency of the Fuegians. During the last few 
years this has entirely ceased ; terrified sailors have found 
themselves, to their astonishment, treated with gentleness 
and generosity. An exploring expedition sent out by the 
Argentine Government (which divides Fuegia with Chile), 
probably to spy out the land of the always suspect English 
missionaries, was succored in bad weather by the civil- 
ized natives, and went back to bless. Recognition fol- 
lowed from the two Governments, and similar experiences 
some way from the mission district have made the Admi- 
ralty mark the coast as safe on the official chart. 


The natural ferocity of the natives must have been in- 
creased by the unspeakable cruelties they have always 
suffered from the Argentines and Chileans. Both coun- 
tries exhibit the worst vices ot the Spanish blood. The 
sealers think nothing of kidnapping a Fuegian woman, 
imprisoning her on board for the whole sealing season, and 
then landing her on an island, whence by swimming from 
one place to another she may, perhaps, get back to her 
own people, loaded with disease, and a source of horrible 
poison among the natives. Awhile ago the crew of aship 
which touched, and was surrounded by the curious natives 
in canoes, invited them on board, and then enticed the 
women down into the hold. Presently one of the hus- 
bands left on deck went to the hatchway, where he was 
promptly brained by the captain. 
forward, and were all killed by the captain’s revolver. 
After hideous outrage, there escaped out of twenty-five 
men and women only one woman and one boy who jumped 
overboard. 

The Argentine Government simply lay the blame on the 
natives, but surely in face of these intolerable outrages 
some pressure might be brought to bear to give civilization 
a fair chance in Tierra del Fuego.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE EUROPEAN ENCAMPMENT. 


We publish to-day a letter from the secretaries of the 
Peace Society on a subject of international moment. 
People in the wear and tear of life are very apt to look 
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ings, to get rid of which is impossible. This is a very 
serious mistake. There is probably no greater evil at 
the present day than the gigantic armaments of Conti- 
nental countries. They are a crushing load upon the in- 
dustrious and peaceful people of Europe, at least in those 
countries where powerful armaments are maintained. The 
prosperity of many a fair district is grievously hampered 
by the enormous sums which have to be voted yearly in 
support of battalions of men armed to the teeth, an: 
wailing only the signal to rush at each other’s throats. 
People have so long been accustomed to endure this 
gigantic evil that they come at length to regard it as one 
of the necessary circumstances of life. The real magni- 
tude of the evil will be known some day when a conti- 
nental war breaks out, and thousands of men are rushed 
to destruction. That is, perhaps, not the worst of it. 
There will be left also many weeping widows and deso- 
late orphans to deplore the hour when were let loose the 
dogs of war. The British Parliament prides itself on 
being the centre of civilization. It has extended its em- 
pire, it is alleged, only to ensure the welfare of suffering 
multitudes and in the interests of humanity. Would it 
not be well if it practised a little of what it preaches? If 
it now headed a movement for universal disarmament in 
Europe, what blessings might not follow, and what hap- 
piness might not the movement create! The United 
States is a mighty country, yet it has no standing army 
worth speaking of. But it has been the wise and concilia- 
tory policy of her statesmen to settle by international ar- 


| bitration any of the vexed questions which now and again 


arise. She has prospered exceedingly under this system. 
If the rulers of armed Europe could be induced to adopt 
a similar policy, what benefits would they not confer upon 
millions of people! Those vast sums, which now support 
what has been not inaptly termed as a European encamp- 
ment, could be diverted to other and more worthy channels. 
—(Belfast) Jrish News. 


BROTHERS. 


Among the sayings of Jesus we find one that cuts 
sharply across the ideas of many good people. It is 
like the ax that is laid at the root of the tree. It is 
this: ‘* Thou sbalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Who is our neighbor? Our Lord was asked this 
question, and in reply he told the story of the good 
Samaritan. The doctrine that underlies this saying is 
the brotherhood of all men. It is a doctrine that, with 
all our progress since the time when the whole earth was 
filled with hostile tribes and clans, we have not yet 
fully received. 

It is claimed by the brightest ‘‘ free-thinkers” of 
our times that there is a difference between the Chris- 
tianity of the Gospels and the Christianity of men. It 
is claimed that the latter is very much inferior to the 
former. We have books written on the so called ‘ trans- 
formations of Christianity,” showing how, step by step, 
the Church has gotten off from simple Gospel grounds ; 
and it is even claimed that the Christianity of man 
stands between the world and the Christianity of the 
Bible so as to be a stumbling-block and a barrier. 

Now, there is doubtless some injustice in many such 
utterances, but there is also some truth in them; and 
that there is truth appears from the application made to 
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nations and individuals of the doctrine of the brother- 
hood of men. In view of the Master's doctrine what 
should be the course of both State and Church respect- 
ing those elements among us that are commonly called 
foreign —that from the crowded parts of the old world, 
and even from those parts where the remote East and 
the remote West become the same, come, fdr a longer 
or a shorter period, to our shores? Is the Negro our 
brother? Is the Jew our brother? Is the Irishman our 
brother? Is the French-Canadian our brother? Is the 
Chinaman our brother? We should ask these questions 
not as the descendants of any one people on the face of 
the earth, but as men, and, above all, as Christians. And 
unless we wish to give point to the charge that the 
Christianity of men is a thing too corrupt to be con- 
sidered the Christianity of the Bible, we must give such 
answer to these questions as Jesus would give, and see 
to it that our common conversation, our social customs, 
and our political platforms accord with that answer.— 
The Morning Star. 


FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


“AFTERWARDS.” 
FROM FRENCH LEAFLETS OF POTONIE-PIERRE. 


I. 


In 1878, when returning from a trip in the North, I 
passed through l'ranckfort; instead of returning directly 
to Paris, I resolved to see again Wiesbaden, Coblentz, 
Bonn, Cologne, whence I could take an express train 
which would bring me home in twelve hours. So I di- 
rected my course toward the Taunus station, proposing 
to breakfast at Wiesbaden. 

I devoted my afternoon to a visit to the aged Giinther, 
whom as a beardless young man I had known when I was 
learning German in the former capital of Nassau. In- 
stead of getting into the train again, calling up the re- 
membrances of former years when I went swimming in 
the Rhine, I chose to go on foot to Biebrich. Perhaps 
the poor old man was dead; no matter; I would learn 
what had become of him. 

All along the road the reminiscences of my sixteenth 
year danced before me like a cloud of phantoms; I re- 
called the gardener, jolly good man that he was, who re- 
ceived me then with open arms, and | felt myself op- 
pressed, like one whose home was on the banks of the 
great river, at the thought that the Duchy had lost its 
independence, swallowed up by invading Prussia. 

Having arrived at the park of Biebrich, } asked for the 
head gardener; a man of forty years old appeared and 
told me that for a long time father Giinther had lived in 
Wiesbaden. ‘+ He will not last long, poor old man,” I 
was told. ‘* He must have had a constitution of iron to 
hold out to the present time.” 


I went to the station, and the first train brought me in 
a twinkling back to Wiesbaden. 

I found the aged Giinther buried in a big arm-chair 
near the open window. He did not recognize me. It 
was impossible that he should do so, as so many )cais 
had passed. I had been informed that he had a sort of 


monomania which brought him back continually to the 


same thought, leaving him only just enough lucidity to 
speak always of the same subject. 

‘* Oh,” said he feebly when he had heard my name, 
**how I have suffered, how I have suffered since the 
time when you came to see me at Biebrich. She was not 
then born, and she is now gone, poor girl. She was all 
that I had left, sir,” said the old man, grasping my two 
hands, bringing his face near my own, and looking wit! 
moist eyes directly into mine; well, it was your French 
bullets that killed her, by their indirect effect, without 
touching her. 

** She loved him so much, you see; oh, tell me that all 
does not end here on the earth; I wish —I must find her 
again, my Malchen, my little darling, my former joy, my 
everything, everything. 

‘“*Ob, happily, it will not be long, not long, —’’ and 
the poor old man exhausted, breathing heavily, almost 
without consciousness, threw back his white and wrinkled 
head upon the pillow placed behind him on the back of 
the arm-chair. 

The woman who took care of bim approached, had him 
breathe some salts, and opening his toothless mouth had 
him swallow a spoonful of cordial. 

**T should be very sorry,” I said, ‘if my visit should 
do him harm.” 

**Oh no, sir,” answered the woman, ‘ these fainting 
spells come upon him for any trifle, or rather for no 
reason ; always when he awakens from his torpor he has 
such spells.” 

I had scarcely got back to Paris when I learned of the 
old man’s death. He is very happy now, I cannot help 
thinking. 

Il. 


Seven years before my visit to the aged Giinther, one 
winter evening, the grandfather and his granddaughter, 
sad and overwhelmed by the news of the war, were look- 
ing silently at the snow which was seen falling outside of 
the window panes. 

** How cold it must be,” ejaculated the young girl with 
u sigh. 

**Oh yes,” said the old man, ‘‘ very, very cold ;” and 
Giinther shivered. 

‘* Father, you are concealing something from me; is 
Fritz wounded? Somebody has written so to you, sure, 
and you have told me nothing of it.” 

‘* My dear daughter, be calm,—” and Giiother ap- 
proached the child, seeing her already growing pale and 
tottering. 

** You answer me nothing? Oh! my God, is he then 
dead?” Then, her grandfather saying nothing, she went 
on: ‘* Dead, dead, all is over, you cannot lie, he is dead, 
I see, oh God, oh God!” 

Malchen put her head into her hands, and pressed her 
temples. ‘I am going wild,” she exclaimed with an un- 
earthly cry. 

Her grandfather took her in his arms, carried her to 
the table, and with his handkerchief, upon which he 
poured some water, he bathed her forehead and her tem- 
ples, saying to her anxiously: ‘* Weep, weep, just weep.” 
Alas! the child kept her eyes dry. Her fixed look 
seemed to hurl out lightning-flashes of revolt. ‘* Killed, 
killed,” she finally bissed out with strangling of the throat, 
** wait, I’m coming.” 
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** And what will become of me?” said the old man sob- 
bing. 

Then, Malchen looked at the poor man, and taking his 
head and pressing it against her, ‘* My dear, dear, good 
father,” she murmured, finally feeling tears of relief drop- 
ping from her eyes on the good man’s forehead. 


Malchen was a brave girl, made for deeds of love. 
Though hopeless, she tried to live for her grandfather. 
Nevertheless, her heart once failed. Taken with an in- 
ternal fever, her will being dethroned, she escaped from 
her room, ran to the Rhine and was on the point of jump- 
ing in, when two arms seized her and carried her back to 
her room. Her grandfather had followed her. Then, 
after an attack of nervousness and of delirium, during 
which she was cared for by the old man, she fell into a 
languid state which soon ended her life. 


On her death-bed, during the last hours, she often said 
to Giinther with a sad smile, but calm now and resigned ; 
‘* You see, papa, that, that is war! Fritz and I are 
going first, you will soon come and join us. 
way it is with victorious peoples. King William has be- 
come emperor; but it takes much blood and many tears 
to buy a crown. How many widows, wives, daughters, 
how many betrothed like myself curse glory. What matters 
it; Iam going to quit this earthly hell. It seems to me that 
in the beyond I shall find again my Fritz. You shall see 
how happy we are when you come by and by.” The 
child had a slight shudder. 


‘* Ah! no,” said she reassured, ‘‘ the Emperor will not 
come there, it is not possible.’’ 


Oh, ye wise inventors, who perfect every day the instru- 
ments of destruction, of what use a ball which will pierce 
several bodies at once, because of the force with which 
it is propelled! You see indeed already that with a 
single shot three persons can be killed and that very little 
metal is needed to transform the happiness of three 
beings i to an irreparable woe. 


Confess it, ye who read this, men and women, that 
equality exists after all, since people may suffer as much 
from a victory as from a defeat. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


A bill to give municipal suffrage to women was defeated 
in the Massachusetts Legislature on the 21st of February 
by a vote of 97 to 88. 


The climax of the severe winter was reached on the 
20th, when, after a few days of warmer weather and just 
as the streets were quite free from melting snow, down 
came another storm. This was the heaviest of the winter 
and quite recalled the blizzard of 1888, from which the 
Eastern coast suffered so severely. Still greater surprise 
was felt when preceded by one of the brightest, clearest 
evenings of the season, the morning of the 22d disclosed 
a still heavier fall of snow which continued through the 
day with rain and wind. 

There has been much destruction of property and some 
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loss of life along the coast. Old sailors say that the 
storms have been the heaviest for twenty years. 

The trains on all the roads have been delayed, and 
street railway traflic has been entirely stopped in places. 


The long distance telephone line between Boston and 
Chicago was formally opened by Governor Russell at 
four o'clock on Feb. 7. The other end of the wire was 
doubtless ‘‘ opened” by some Chicagoan whose name we 
haven’t. When the Governor rang up Chicago and said 
‘* Hello” the two cornets on the chandelier overhead, 
having been arranged for the occasion, began to play 
‘* Hail to the Chief” so perfectly that it was difficult to 
believe that the cause of the music was a thousand miles 
away. Conversation followed between Governor Russell 
and the Chicago representative, and the test was consid- 
ered in every way satisfactory. The wonders of the tele- 
phone and its beneficent agency have only just begun to 
be known. 


Mr. Cleveland has made a wise departure from custom 
and announced his cabinet in advance. Following are 
the names: Walter Q. Gresham of Illinois, Secretary of 
State; John G. Carlisle of Kentucky, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Hoke Smith of Georgia, Secretary of the 
Interior; Wilson S. Bissell of New York, Post-master 
General; Daniel S. Lamont of New York, Secretary of 
War; Hilary A. Herbert of Alabama, Secretary of the 
Navy; Richard Olney of Massachusetts, Attorney-Gen- 
eral; J. Sterling Morton of Nebraska, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


To fill the vacancy on the Supreme Bench caused by 
the death of Justice Lamar, President Harrison on the 2d 
of February nominated Circuit Judge Howell E. Jackson of 
Nashville. This was done at the recommendation of the 
Republican members of the Supreme Court. This nomi- 
nation was unanimously confirmed by the Senate on the 
18th of February. 


Lady Henry Somerset, in the Boston Journal of Feb. 
27th, gives a graphic account of the way in which Miss 
Frances E. Wiliard has been received in England, 
especially at the great meeting at Exeter Hall. The 
temperance movement has taken a powerful hold on the 
English people, and this enthusiastic reception accorded 
to Miss Willard, unsurpassed in the annals of such recep- 
tions, is a worthy tribute to the foremost leader of the 
great reform. 


The French Academy of Science recently bestowed its 
Gold Medal on M. Pasteur, on the occasion of his seven- 
tieth birthday. No name stands higher than his in the 
history of medical science. He has clearly demonstrated 
the germ theory of contagious disease and believes it 
‘* within the power of man to make communicable diseases 
disappear from the face of the earth.” His brilliant suc- 
cess in treating hydrophobia is known everywhere. 
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Dr. William J. Tucker, of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, was elected on the third of February President of 
Dartmouth College, and at once accepted the position. 
This is the third time that the Presidency of Dartmouth 
has been offered him. His election gives great satisfac- 
tion to the Alumni and friends of the institution. 


THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
A Twenty-four Page Monthly Magazine. 
FounpDeD In 1834. 


1. Contains general articles by able men and women on 
all phases of the peace question. 

2. Gives reports of the doings of the peace societies in 
this country and in Europe, and of the annual 
meetings of the Peace Congresses; also of re- 
ligious bodies and other organizations. 

8. Publishes the proceedings of the United States Con- 
gress and other parliaments bearing on the arbi- 
tration movement, and takes account of such 
other international relations as specially concern 
the peace reform. 

4. A feature of special interest is its department 
*¢ Among the Papers,” which gives in a brief and 
readable form the progress of peace thought in 
the general press. 

5. In addition to its editorials and editorial notes and 
comments on various phases of the peace ques- 
tion and other important subjects, it gives a con- 
densed summary of leading current events, such 
as all cultivated people ought to be acquainted 
with. 

Those wishing to keep themselves informed on the im- 
portant and rapidly growing movement for peace and 
concord among the nations and different classes of society 
can not get along without a paper of this kind. It is the 
constant aim of the editor and the publishers of the 
American ApvocaTE oF Peace to make it the very best 
paper of this kind in the field. 

The subscription price is $1.00 a year. Your subscrip- 
tion is solicited, and your influence with your friends in 
behalf of the paper and of the cause of peace. 


Published by Tue American Peace Soctery, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘AMERICAN 
PEACE Society.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members, 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE, 
Four pages, Monthly, For Children. 
Single copies per annum, 15 cents. Five copies to one address, ro cents each. 


In lots of fifty to Sunday Schools, 8 cents each. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Provident Life & TrustGo,,) tHe 
OF PHILADELPHIA, WOOD’S ACME 


WAS ORGANIZED IN 1865 TO PROMOTE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AMONGST FRIENDS AND OTHERS 
OF LIKE CAREFUL HABITS. 


All of its Directors are members of the Society of Friends. 

It has never appeared in Court as a contestant of a Death Claim. 

It has never adopted a novel or speculative form of Insurance to 
attract business. 

It has a Death Rate lower than that of any other Company. peearaies 

It has also a very low Rate of Expense. 

Low Death and Expense Rates result in low cost to the Insurer. 

Business in force over $90,000,000. 

Its organization is the strongest, and its guarantee of 
future safe and successful management, is 
the greatest. 

For information as to Rates, probable cost, etc., address, 


C. HAMMER, R. P. Girrorp, 
Gen’! Agt., Special Agt., O I K E. 
a 119 Devonshire Street, 26 Westminster Street, 
ii Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. A Perfect Blend of Highest Grade Coffees, 
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EXCELLING IN 


y ORGESTER’S FINE AROMA, CHOICE FLAVOR, GREAT STRENGTH. 
DICTIONARY THOMAS WOOD & CO., 


“The highest authority known as to the 213 and 215 State Street, Boston. 
use of the English language.” 
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